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AME1I0AI COLLEGE OF MUSICIANS. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


ORGAN. 

DEMONSTRATIVE EXAMINATION. 

The Demonstrative Examination consisted in the per- 
formance of selections in Sonata Form, Polyphonic 
Style, and Free Style, from the list of works given in 
the Prospectus for Associateship Examination (see Pros- 
pectus, page 29), supplemented by original lists handed 
in by the candidates ; in addition to which there were 
various tests in reading Organ-score, Vocal-score (with 
F, G, and C clefs), the playing of Hymns and Chants. 
Transposition of the same, and playing in Four-part 
Harmony, from a Figured Bass. 

' SPECIAL THEORETIC EXAMINATION. 

I. How are Organ stops classified as to pitch ? 

II. How are organ stops classified as to tone color? 

HI. What are compound stops? Give names of some. 

IV. To which class does the Keraulophon belong ? the 
Bourdon? the Vox Humana? the Principal? 

V. What is understood by 32, 16, JS, 4, and 2 foot 

tone ? 6 

VI. Explain the process of tuning reeds. 

VII. What do you understand by the following direc- 
tions ? 

“Swell with Oboe.” 

“ Full Swell.” 

“ Great Full to Mixtures.” 

“ Great Full” 

“ Great, 8 feet.” 

“ Pedal. 16 feet.” 

“ Pedal, 16 feet and 8 feet.” 

VIII. Suggest an appropriate tone color (stop or stops) 

as an accompaniment to — *' 

(а) An Oboe Solo. 

(б) A Clarionet (or Cremona) Solo. 

(c) An 8 ft. Flute Solo. 

(d) A 4 ft. (Harmonic) Flute Solo. 

IX. What selection of stops would you suggest in gen- 
eral for Fugal movement? 

X. Wbftt should be the compass of Manual and Pedal 
Keyboard in the modern Organ ? 

XI. Give Rhythm of- — 

(a) A long metre hymn tune. ■ ' 

(b) A common metre hymn tune. j 
■ (c) A short metre hymn tune. 

XII. If interludes me required between the verses of a 
hymn, what should be the basis of their construction ? 

XIII. What is an Anthem? a Mass? a Chant? Give 
an outline of the Anglican Double Chant. 

XIV. Give some directions for playing from Vocal Score 
to the connection of notes, doubling the parts, using 


the pedals, etc. — having special regard to the giving out 
and accompanying of hymn tunes and chants. 

XV. What is meant by Phrasing? 

XVI. Define legato and staccato touch. 

XVII. Of what value to an Organist is a knowledge 
of Harmony and Counterpoint ? 

XVIII. Give names of some of the great German and 
English composers of Church Music, and of some of their 
works. 

XIX. Give names of some composers for the Roman 
.Catholic Ritual, i. e-, the most celebrated. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL. # 

DEMONSTRATIVE EXAMINATION. 

The Demonstrative Examination consisted of test- 
exercises having especial reference to Respiration, Emis- 
sion of Tone, Accuracy of Pitch, thorough under 
standing of the fundamentals of Vocal Music, Sight 
Reading (by simple vowel sounds, syllables and words), 
and Interpretation of simple songs (see Prospectus, page 
24). 

SPECIAL THEORETIC EXAMINATION. 

I. The Candidate will present a written Thesis, in 
which he shall fully illustrate by music and explanatory 
text, how he would teach the following points : — 

(a) How he would teach the Pitch of Tones, and the 
Relative Length of Tones. 

( b ) In what order and in what manner he would ex- 
plain to the pupil the use of each character in Musical 
Notation, including terms relating to the rate of move- 
ment, terms and signs of Expression, Accent, and the 
germs of Musical Form; i. e., Section, Phrase, Period. 

(c) In what manner he would teach the Intervals and 
Scales. 

(d) In what manner he would teach Sight Reading. 

(e) He will detail the subject matter of a complete 
course of study suitable for each of the usual Common 
School Grades, including High Schools. 

FAREWELL, 0 LITTLE VILLAGE. 

Fr. SlLCHER. 
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II. The Candidate will write an original' exercise for 
singing at sight, for each of the first five school years 
(grades), and state with each at what time in the year the 
pupils should be able to sing the same. 

III. The Candidate will copy the preceding composi- 
tion, giving an analysis of its rhythm, musical form (sec- 
tions, phrases, periods), indicating the rate of movement 
(tempo) in which it should be sung, and supplying the 
necessary signs of expression. 

IV. The Candidate will answer the following ques- 
tions : — 

(а) What means do you employ to prevent children 
from straining their voices ? 

(б) In which school year would you introduce three- 
.part singing, and how would you classify the voices for 
that purpose ? 

V. The Candidate will answer the following ques- 
tions : — 

(а) What are the registers of children’s voices, and to 
what compass should each of the registers be confined ? 

(б) At what age do children’s voices usually change? 
What are the indications of approaching change of voice? 
Should they be required to sing during that period ? 

(c) Describe tbe mouth formation for each of the fol- 
lowing vowel sounds : a 5, e o b 

(la) (name) (meet) (do) (pool) 

(d) Give rules for enunciating, in singing, consonants 
in connected syllables and words. 

(e) Give rules for taking breath, with reference to the 
musical rhythm, phrases, and to the words of the text. 

VI. Harmonize the following melody in four parts : — 
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COUNTERPOINT. 

I. In Simple Counterpoint what interval is sometimes 

consonant and sometimes dissonant, and under what cir- 
cumstances? ' , ■ s 

II. Add not less than eight measures to the following 
canon, employing one filling (free) voice, and closing 
with a free cidenee. 
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III. Construct to the following Subject a double coun- 
terpoint in the tenth, employing it so as to make the 
whole 3 voiced ; write a Counterpoint in the twelfth to 
the same subject : — - 






MUSICAL ITEMS. 


[All matter Intended for this Department should be addressed to 
Mrs. Helen 1). Trelbar, Box 2320, New York City.] 


— Master Josef Hofman sailed for Europe on March 
28 th. 

—Mb. Karl Klindworth and Mrs. Klind worth sailed 
for Europe on March 14th. 

-—The Kansas State M. T. A. will hold its third 
annual convention at Emporia, on April 11th to 18th. 

— The new building of the Cleveland School of Music, 
Mr. Alfred Arthur, director, was opened on March 29th. 

— Kontski’s “ Messe Salennelle,” was performed, 
among other selections, at the Buffalo Liedertafel’s 
second concert. 

— Mr. Geo. H. Wilson, of Boston, is at work upon 
his Musical. Yearbook. It will be a national record of 
musical affairs. 

— The “Scherzo” Society, of Erie, Pa. , gave an enter- 
tainment recently, at which Miss Elsie Russell, the 11- 
year- old pianist played. 

— The Chicago Musical College gave a concert on 
March 2d. One of the pupils, Miss M. Cleveland, played 
the “ Waldstein ” Sonata. 

— The Mendelssohn Club concert took place at Phila- 
delphia, on March 1st. Miss Gertrude Franklin, of Bos- 
ton, sang and Mr. Chas. E. Knauss was the pianist. 

— Prior to his departure for Europe, Prof. Karl Klind- 
worth gave piano recitals at Pittsburgh, Hollidaysburg, 
Birmingham and Beaver College, Allegheny City, Pa., 
and at Beverly, N. J. 

— Dudley Buck’s “ The Light of Asia,” is in prepara- 
tion at Chicago for performance at an early day. Dr. 
W. S. B. Mathews is the organist, and rehearsals were 
commenced on March 15th. 

— MissNeally Stevens gave a piano recital at Nebraska 
City, Neb., on March 6th. She played, among other 
selections, compositions by Arthur Foote, Wilson G. 
Smith, Karl Merz, and Seeboeck. 

— The second and third lectures of the Historical and 
Analytical Series given by Messrs. Emil Liebiing and W. 
S. B. Mathews, of Chicago, treated of “Weber to Chopin” 
and “ Thalberg to Liszt,” respectively. 

— Preparations are being actively made for the festival 
concerts of the M. T. N. A.’s convention, to be held in 
Chicago, next July. Mr. Theo. Thomas will conduct 
these concerts in the Exposition Buildings. 

— Miss Maud Powell gave a recital last week before 
the students of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, in 
which she played the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto and 
the Bruch G minor Concerto, with other srrfaller numbers. 

— Mr. M ax Vogrich gave a recital at Steinert Hall, 
Boston, on March 16th. Schumann’s Sonata, Op. 11, 
Carn&val and smaller selections and his own Staccato- 
Caprice, Gavotte and Impromptu were on the programme. 

— The National Opera Company has become a co- 
operative organization, the principal members being 
Gustav Hinriehs, the conductor ; the tpnor, Barton Mc- 
Guckin ; the baritone, Wm. Ludwig, and Mr. Henry 
Pierson. 

— The Beethoven Quartette Club, of New York, assisted 
by Rafael Joseffy, gave a concert at Neirark, on March 
19th. Mr. Joseffy played the Moszkowski Waltz, his own 
Chanson d’ Amour, and, with Mr. Dannreuther, Gold- 
mark’s Suite for piano and violin. 

— A grand “ Wagner” concert was given at Chicago 
on March 21st. Mme. Fanny Bloomfield and Messrs. 
Clarence Eddy and Rosenbeeker were among the soloists, 
and theprogramrae comprised- excerpts from “ Tristan,” 

“ Die Walklire,” and the earlier Wagner operas. 

— The well-known violinist, S. E. Jacobsohn’s String 
Quartet gave a chamber music concert, at Chicago, on 
March 16th. Sonata No. 1, Bach, for violin and piano, 
was played by Messrs. Jacobsohn and Hyllestea, and 
Beethoven’s String Quartet, Op. 131, was on the pro- 
gramme. 

— The- sixth Thomas concert of the Philadelphia series 
took place on March 8th. Mr. Rafael Joseffy performed 
TschaikowBki’s first piano concerto. The orchestra’s 
numbers were : Leonora overture No. 1, Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony and Symphonic fantasia, “Italy,” 
Richard Strauss. 

—At the Buffalo Orchestra’s concert, on March 21st, 
Emil Fischer, of the German Opera New York, was the 
soloist. The orchestra played Weber’s “Euryanthe” 
overture, “Marcia Funhbre,” from the “Eroica” sym- 
phony, Boccherini Mennet and portions of Rubinstein’s 

Bal Costume.” _ * 

— Mme. Herbert Foerster, soprano, and Miss Jeanne 
Franko, of New York, recently took part in a concert at 
Philadelphia, the latter artist being heard both as a j 
pianist and violinist in the Mendelssohn-Liszt “ Midsum- 
mer Nights’ Dream ” mutfc and Sarasate transcriptions 
from “ Mignon.” 


—Mr, Anton Strelezki gave a piano recital before 
the pupils of Mr. Julius Klauser, Milwaukee, on March 
7th. Variations Serieuses, Mendelssohn, Sonata in F, 
Rubinstein, Liebestraum, Liszt, Fantaisie Russe, Tschai- 
kowski, and selections by Korsakoff and Cesar Cui, made 
up his programme. 

— Philadelphia is raising a fund for a monument to 
Beethovenj' in Fairmount Park. It is proposed to give 
ten entertainments for the fund, to extend over two years, 
and to present, among other works, Beethoven’s nine 
symphonies and his opera “ Fidelio.” The first concert 
was given at the Academy of Music, on Feb. 29th. 

—The Chamber Music Quartet, consisting of Messrs. 
Kapp, Sauer, Federlein and Corel!, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
gave its second concert. The programme contained 
quartet, Op. 83, Haydn, quartet, D minor, Schubert, Lie- 
beslied, Lund, and an aria by Handel, sung by Miss 
Cronyn, who was the vocalist of Von Billow’s American 
Tournee. * 

— Mr. Caryl Florio gave a concert of his own com- 
positions, on March 27th, at Steinway Hall, New York. 
Theo. Thomas, conducted the orchestras,- Mr. Aosorge 
played a piano-forte concerto, Miss Ella Earle sang St. 
Agnes’ Eve, with ’cello obligato (Mr. Michael Brand), 
and “ The Siren’s Charm,” with ’cello and clarinet obli- 
gato (Messrs. Brand and Schreurs). Two Symphonies 
completed the concert. 

—At Dr. F. L. Ritter’s fourth lecture before the stu- 
dents of Vftesar College, on the “ Organ,” Mr. Frank 
Taft gave the musical illustrations, among them a 
sonata by Dr. Ritter and Toccata in F, Bach. At the 
fifth lecture the subject was Ancient Clavichord music 
and classical piano-forte music. » Mr. Ansorge was the 

f ianist, playing a programme that included English, 
'ranch, Italian and German music, ranging from 1563 to 
Beethoven, in 1827. 

Cincinnati’s May music festival will last from the 
22d to the 26th, inclusive. Theo. Thomas will conduct 
an orchestra of 108 members, and the chorus will com- 
prise 600 voices. Rubinstein’s “ Paradise Lost,” Dvo- 
rak’s “Spectre’s Bride,” a symphony for orchestra, piano 
and organ, by Saint-Saens, “St. Paul,” Mendelssohn, 
and cantatas by Weber and J. K.- Paine will be pre- 
sented. Mr. Arthur Mees will officiate as organist, and 
the vocal soloists will be: Mines. Dili Lehmann and 
Guilia Valda and Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Paul Kalisch 
and A. E. Stoddard. 

FOREIGN. 

— Lucca sang Carmen for the fiftieth time in Vienna 
recently. 

— Mme. Carlotta Patti’s residence in Paris was 
recently destroyed by fire. „ 

— Rosa Sucher, the Wagnerian soprano, has become 
a member of the Berlin opera. 

— The Madrid Conservatory of Music has 2023 pupils, 
800 of whom study the piano- forte. 

— Pauline L’Allemand appeared as Bonne, in the 
“Barber of Seville,” at Augsburg. 

— Patti has signed a contract for several concerts to 
be given in London next November. 

— Schumann’s “ Manfred” music meets with constant 
favor at the Colonne concerts, Paris. 

— Victor Nessler, the composer of “The Trumpeter 
of Sakkingen,” has written a new opera. 

— Mme. Essipoff and Leschetizky have been playing 
with the Philharmonic orchestra in Berlin. 

— Eugen d’ Albert played Brahms’® second piano con- 
certo at the fourth Nicode concert, Dresden. 

—The music school of Lausanne, Switzerland, has 
313 pupils, and is one of the largest in Europe. 

— Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, the composer, has been elected 
president of the Royal Academy of Music, London. 

— Peter Tschaikowski, the pianist and composer., 
played at the Colonne concerts, Paris, on March 4th ana 
11th. 

— Rubinstein’s “ Sulamith,” a biblical drama, is to be 
produced at a Berlin symphony concert as a concert- 
opera. 

— The Liszt Society, of Leipsic, intends giving two 
concerts in behalf of a monument in that city for Men- 
delssohn. 

— Rkmknyi was still alive and giving concerts in Bloem- 
fontern, South Africa, in January of this year, it is 
reported. 

— Scharwknki is engaged in the composition of an 
opera entitled “ Mataswintha,” based upon one of Felix 
Dahn’s works. 

— Franz Rummel played Beethoven’s “ Emperor ” 
concerto and Liszt’s E fiat at a recent Berlin Philhar- 
monic concert 

—The export of musical works from Leipsic to 
America during three months of last year is said to 
have amounted to $78,000. 

— On his return prom a successful tonrnde through 
j Russia, the German pianist, Reisenauer, had the misfor- 
I tune to break his left arm at Tiflis. 


— Joachim, who became a Mus. Doc. of Cambridge 
University in 1877, was recently invested with the degree 
of Mus. Doc. at Oxford University, England. 

— A wealthy English music lover has placed £20,000 
at the disposal of the Prince of Wales, with a view to 
the erection of a College of Music in London. 

— Mme. Clara Schumann has been playing her hus- 
band’s “ Etudes Symphoniqi3.es,” in London, and, with 
Messrs. Joachim and Piatti, Schumann’s Fantasie- 
stiicke. 

— Among the artists forming the London Covent Gar- 
den Opera Company this season are Mines. Albani, 
Nordica, Trebelli, Lablache, Scalehi, Rsvelli, Del Puente 
and Novara. 

—Mr. J, A. Dykes, a pupil of Raff and Madame Schu- 
mann, made bis London Mhvi as pianist with success. 
His piano-forte trio was performed at a London Monday 
popular concert. ,, 

— Godard’s new opera, “ Jocelyn,” the librettists of 
which. are-M. Ariuind Silvestre and Capoul, the tenor," 
was produced at Brussels, with Mme. Caron in the chief 
rSle, and was well received. 

A bust of Rubinstein (in various sizes and materials, 
viz. : plaster, terra- colt* 1 and ivory) has just appeared at 
Bote and Bock’s, Berlin. It was modeled by the sculp- 
tor Rbmer, and is distinguished for its resemblance. 

— Tscharkowski and Grieg have both been coneertiz- 
ing in Germany. The former conducted a concert of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Society, on February 8th, at which 
one of his concertos was also played by Alex. Siloti. 

A “Pater Nostir” for five part chorus a capdla, 
written by Verdi, “ on the Italian paraphrase of Dante,” 
was performed at the first concert given by the Society 
of the “ Concerts du Conservatoire,” Paris, this win- 
ter. 

The Fourth Annual Congress of the National Society 
of Professional Musicians was opened in London, Eng. , 
on Jan. 4th. Professor Calixa Lavaltee, of Boston, deliv- 
ered the opening address. His theme was “ The Advance- 
ment of Music in the United States.” A grand concert was 
given later on, of unpublished vocal and instrumental 
compositions by the members of the Congress. 


The Atlantic Monthly fox April has just come to our 
table, and in looking over its many well-written pages, 
we find the usual amount of appetizing braia food. ' Tk* 
story “ Yone Santo,” by E. H. Houser, is concluded in 
this number. Elizabeth Robins Pennell, tells, in “ Eng- 
lish Faith in Art,” how real, true art is gradually becom- 
ing one of the lost arts in England. Probably to our 
readers, tlfabest known of the others are — James Russell 
Lowell, D.a). Kellogg, John Flake whose article on the 
“First Crisis of the American Revolution” is both 
instructive and interesting to lovers of history. Further 
on we find tha “Despot of Broomsedg# Cove,” by one 
of our well-known authors, Chas. EgberfrCf&ddock. This, 
like other writings by the same author, is quite entertain- 
ing. There is ala© a short biography, of the celebrated 
evolutionist, Darwin, and the contributors’ club, who 
take a very appropriate subject, “ Winter’s Problem and 
Pleasant People.” 

Harper-. s Magazine for April is not only full of inter- 
esting and instructive matter in type ansi illsgtrations, as 
usual, but its tone has a note of lightness in it most proper 
for a spring time number. Tha frontispiece is token from 
Wordsworth’s Sonnet, u The Shepherd looking Eastward 
softly said.” The illustration is a drawing by Alfred 
Parsons. The opening article is about Algiers, -and is 
written by F. A. Bridgman, the artist. It is profusely 
illustrated by the writer himself. There are two complete 
stories, one “Ananias,” & sketch dialect by Joe.; Chan- 
dler Harris, and “ Chita,” a memory of Last Island, by 
Lafcadio Hearn. C. Coquelin’s article discussing Actors 
and Authors is profusely illustrated and vastly entertain- 
ing. “Japanese Ivory Carving,” by Wm. Elliott Griffis, 
contains a foil description of art expressed in ivory by 
clever Japanese artists. The city of Columbus, Ohio, is 
folly described by Deahler Welch. In F. Angley’s article, 
“The Humors of a Minor Theatre,” will be found an 
account of the kind of amusement which the inhabitants 
of the poor districts in London enjoy. The second article 
on 44 The Great WesL” by Charles Dudley Warner, gives 
his impressions of Minnesota and Wisconsin, in which 
the beauties of some of the large cities receive due 
notice. Capt. Chari as King has quite a lengthy article on 
“ Leavenworth School^” in which he endeavors to show 
the object it has in view toward promoting the interests 
of cavalry officers of the Army. 

In the Easy Chair, Geo. Wm. Curtis points out the 
meaning of a sharp trial, sc far as the legal profession is 
concerned ; William Dean Howells reviews some recent 
books j Dudley W'arner, in the Drawer, hag something to 
say about stupid dinners, and how to prevent such mis- 
fortunes. In addition to this article, tnere is much other 
interesting and amusing matter in the Drawer. Clever 
originality is shown in “The Musical Conceit.” Rein- 
hart and Barnard contribute sketches. 
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ITEEV0U3 MUSIOUJfS WHO LACK SEH- 
OOHFIDEHOE, 

BT HENRY G. HANCHETT. 

i 

“I 'gave op music,” said a young lady recently, 
“ because I never could play for people without be- 
coming nervous, and consequently making mistakes. I 
always practiced well and learned my pieces thoroughly; 
but it made no difference bow well I knew them, the 
result was always the same.” 

- This young lady’s trouble seems to be a common one 
among amateur musicians, as complaints similar to hers 
are frequently beard. The accompanying assertion that 
the- pieces were thoroughly learned, however, was a mis- 
taken one, ‘as experience has repeatedly taught us. 
Music can be learned and learned. While a person may 
know a piece well enough to play it quite creditably when 
alone, knowing it well enough to perform it in good style 
before an audience is quite another matter, especially if 
the player is not sure of comprehension and sympathy 
from, all who may be present. Any sensitively organised 
pianist knows how much easier it is to play for some 
people than for others. Those who are in sympathy with 
Mm the player forgets, in common with himself, and be- 
comes, absorbed in the music he is rendering, while he 
cannot help being painfully conscious of the presence of 
unappreciative listeners. Sympathy on the part of the 
audience is a powerful stimulus to the player ; nay, more, 
it is an inspiration in itself. Some portion of one’s au- 
dience, however, is very likely to lack sympathy and 
appreciation ; therefore one’s mastery of a piece, both 
as regards technique and expression, most be so perfect 
that to make a mistake under any circumstances is almost 
impossible. Some teachers required their pupils to prac- 
tice a piece from beginning to end in the same tone and 
with a firm, decided touch, bringing out each note clearly, 
until the whole piece ean be played correctly, before 
allowing them to pay any attention to the expression. 
Other teachers, on the contrary, argue that even when 
just beginning to learn a piece the pupil should remem- 
ber the expression, as well as the technique. According 
to our own experience, the former method is far the 
better. While some persons might be able to cultivate 
technique and expression at the same time, the average 
piano student would find it very difficult. 

Then, again, there are piano teachers who require 
their pupils to play everything without s mistake. This 
seems an extreme course, and one likely to destroy all 
expression ; for if the idea that he must not make a mis- 
take or miss a note becomes fixed'in the pupil’s mind, 
the ^chances are that it will take full possession at the’ 
expense of all other ideas. Many people, too, through 
the constant fear of any mistake, would acquire a hesi- 
tating touch, and so cause the teacher to fail of his end. 
The piano student who employs the method we have 
already commended — practicing new pieces slowly, in 
strict time, with firm, even touch, attacking each note 
with, decision, even if the fingers do occasionally strike 
the wrong keys, until he feels both in his Urain and in 
his fingers that the technical difficulties of the piece are 
mastered — will soon acquire the correct expression, so 
far as his capacity admits, and will not be easily -affected 
by any disturbing influence when playing for ait-audience 
of any sort. 

Every pianist who is liable to be frequently called 
upon to play for company should have a repertoire, be 
it ever so small, at his fingers’ ends. Let him keep well 
practiced at least half a dozen pieces at a time. When 
both he and his audiences are thoroughly weary of these, 
or, better, before the latter are too weaiv, let others be 
repracticed and prepared to do duty — brought into ac- 
tive service as it were. By pursuing this course the most 
nervous persons, as a rule, will be enabled to play with far 
more satisfaction to both themselves and their hearers 
than if they attempt pieces of which they are not per- 
fectly sure — pieces that they may play very well if cir- 
cumstances are favorable, but if otherwise, very badly. 
They are also enabled to play at least passably well irre- 
spective of moods. Any pianist with true musical feeling 
is more or less under the control of certain moods, and 
cannot always play uniformly well. It is possible to 
yield so folly to these moods that at times one will play 
exceedingly well, at other times atrociously; but it is 
also possible for the man to master the mood to the ex- 
tent of playing correctly and well in respect to technique, 
and with at least a moderate amount of expression. 

Patience and perseverance are virtues too rarely found 
in the amateur pianist. Nine times out of ten when he 


as it were, from some day dream and not know where 
one is, or ought to be, playing — to be obliged to stop 
abruptly and take a fresh start. 

We can think of no more forcible or appropriate con- 
clusion to these remarks than a rule of our own which 
the average pianist would do well to adopt, namely, when 
a piece has been learned, learn it again, and continue 
this course until it is learned as well as ability will per- 
mit . — American Art Journal 

SOME MUSICAL BLUNDERS, 

Blunder Ninth.— To expect success until you have 
fully earned it and are fully ready for it. Do you expect 
anybody to engage you as bookkeeper when you confess 
you are unable to do the work clearly and satisfactorily? 
Do you think they will take you on your promise that 
you will learn bookkeeping after your salary begins? 



To the Editor or The Etude: — 

The reception accorded to Karl Klindworth by the 
musicians and critics of.New York and Boston and else- 
where during his recent visit to America has been a cause 
of astonishment to many musical students on this side of 
the water, of perplexity to others, and of regret and dis- 
appointment to not a few. 

’ We knew the esteem in which he has long been held 
by his professional brethren all over Europe ; we knew 
the terms of friendship and respect upon which he stood 


you will learn booKKeeping alter your salary Begins ( 
Do you think it will be of any use to stand back and 
groan, while you see the other fellows, who have learned 
their trade thoroughly, getting all the glory and all the 
money? What shall yon do, then? What are the secrets 
of success? Let ns see if we can put them down in 
black and white. Experience has shown the writer that 
the following are some of the rales we are after:— 

Firstri Keep your promise if you lose your life. Make 
as few promises as possible, but, one® made, redeem 
them at any cost. “ Let your Yea be yea, and your Nay 
be nay; for whatsoever is more than this is of evil.” 

Second, Use all honest tact in your dealings with men. 
Hypocrisy is not needed ; it always fails, notwithstand- 
ing you can point out a score of hypocrites whom you 
say are succeeding. Watch them awhile, and tell me if 
my assertion is true or false. “Be ye wise as serpents 
and harmless as doves.” 

Third. Have nothing to do with second-rate men and 
things. Buy second-rate things and deal with second- 
rate men, and you soon get labeled second-rate ; and, 
remember, that labels always stick. “A man is known 
by the company he keeps. ” 

Fourth. Rely on well-directed industry. Undirected 
or misdirected industry is simply a waste of power. You 
may load your gun with the best of ammunition and go 
out doors and blaze away till sunset, but you — - 

“ Won’t get any game 
Till you learn how to take aim.” 

Finally, stick to your text. How can you choose your 
text; that is, decide what you had best -follow in this 
; world? Easily enough. Decide what you like more 
than any other tiling, and that is the thing for you to fol- 
low. You will fail in any other thing, because you can- 
not put your whole heart into any other thing. ■ Having 
made this choice, I say, stick to your text. Whatever 
difficulties you meet in this would be tenfold worse in 
any other work. Do not go into music if you can help 
it;" that is, don’t go into music unless music first goes 
into you. Once in it, hold not back, or you will soon 
hold nothing at all. “ He that endureth to the end shall 
be saved.” I have never exactly heard what becomes 
of the other fellows ; some say that they go where it is 
quite warns. 

Blunder Tenth. — -T o work all the time. Why not 
eat all the time ? Why not stop once in a while and, see 
what the Lord has done ?' He has spread out an infinite 
universe before you, and you do not appear to know 
much about it. Plainly, study other things besides your 
specialty of music. Study at least the Macrocosm and 
the Microcosm ; that is, Astronomy and Psychology. 


More plainly, study what is outside of you, and what is 
inside of you. Of course, these will include all the other 
great and correlative studies. “ Put not all your eggs in 
one basket.” A pretty good rule is, “Know everything 


with such men as Wagner, Liszt, Billow and the two 
Rubinsteins ; we had studied with ever-increasing profit 
his masterly editions of Chopin and Beethoven ; some of 
us had heard his magnetic piano playing, had seen him 
conduct the Berlin Philharmonic orchestra to unsur- 
passed triumphs, and knew him personally as an artist 
of solid attainments, and as a teacher of comprehensive 
knowledge, kindly severity, and inspiring example. 
Having become somewhat sated with the glittering dis- 


else to do it for you ; for it must be done before you can 
have any large or lasting success. More next time from 
your well wisher, Eugene Thayer. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


play of new-fledged virtuosos, who do nothing but repeat 
each other’s performances, we read with interest the an- 
nouncement that one of the masters was to pay a holiday 
visit to our shores, and we expected to see him received 
in a manner befitting a man of his position and merits. 

Probably Mr. Klindworth himself expected such a 
recognition, for he took no pains to proclaim his ap- 
proach, and resorted to none of the usual expedients to 
obtain social and professional notice. His reasonable 
anticipations were, however, quickly chilled. For the 
first time, perhaps, in American musical annals, a Euro- 
pean reputation proved no spell to conjure with. For 
the first three months of his stay he lived in quiet and 
seclusion that were partly of his own seeking and partly 
forced upon him ; for our leading musicians, instead of 
doing him and themselves the honor of greeting him cor- 
dially, let him almost completely alone. But when Mr. 
Klindworth gave his first recital this indifference van- 
ished, and the critics paid an involuntary tribute to hia 
importance by assailing him vehemently all along the 
newspaper line. He was treated not, as might have 
been expected, like, a gray-haired artist, to whose labors 
all musicians are more or less indebted, but as if he were 
a mere debutant — a charlatan trying to impose himself 
upon a guileless public as an accomplished virtuoso. 
His forceful, unconventional interpretations were at- 
tacked in terms that implied that his journalistic critics 
deemed the conceptions of the veteran teacher, the asso- 
ciate of Liszt, Bujpw and Rubinstein, worthy of no con- 
sideration. Onewould have supposed, from some of 
these allusions, that the established laws of musical teste 
and order had suffered atrocious violation. From some 
quarters Mr. Klindworth received more lenient treat- 
ment, but, speaking comprehensively, his visit to 
America, for the sole purpose of recreation anoof mak- 
ing accmaintance in a country he admired, brought him 
only a rebuff. 

Now what is the real cause of this I do sot pretend to 
explain. The false representations of Mr, Klindworth’ s 
intentions that preceded him to this country do not fur- 
nish sufficient reason or excuse ; for those that inspired 
the assault upon him had no reason to suppose that those 
representations were true. I know little of the con- 
ditions that determine the composition of musical fac- 
tions in our cities, or of the means by which the favor of 
professional criticism is gained or repelled, neither do 
I wish to discuss the merits of Mr. Klindworth as a 
pianist. My opinion is that his merits or demerits had 
comparatively little to do with the case. But I do con- 
tend that the attitude of certain musicians and their 
organs toward Mr. Klindworth is, to speak mildly, not 
flattering to American musical liberality and iptelli- 

E ice. A'nd I regret, as a musician, to say that, if Mr. 

ndworth had been a man of equal attainment in any 
other calling he would have been received in a manner 
‘worthy of his years, his worth and achievements. When 
a literary man or a scientist, like Mr. Arnold or Prof. 
Tyndall, comes over here to lecture, our literary or sci- 
entific men do not combine against him and hoot at him 
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nenaion necessary to a tmiened rendition ot it. inen 
those troublesome, sometimes ugly, passages to be found 
in every piece, how he will always allow them to be 


Editor of The Etude:— 

In compliance with your request to state our views 
about the international copyright question, we beg to 
submit that we ai® in favor of & simple amendment to 
our present copyright law, by which foreign composers 
are to enjoy in the United States the same protection as 
is now enjoyed by American composers in Europe. 

An American compoaer is able to protect nis work 
against being reprinted in Europe as well as in the 
united States by first publication abroad and by retain- 
ing his American copyright through simple entry of title 
in Washington before such publication, and by depositing 


stumbling blocks, instead of manfully conquering them, 
as he could if he would. 

Another bad habit common to amateur players, espe* 
cially those who play without notes, is allowing the mind 
to wander while playing. We have found counting to be 
. an excellent remedy for this. It is not at all pleasant, 


two sample copies within ten days after the publication j 
As soon as foreign authors will be permitted to protect | 
their works in the United States in the same manner, only 
vice versa, the reprinting in the United States of works 
by foreign authors of reputation will be restricted to such 
an extent as to become practically harmless. 

Edward Schuberth & Co. 
New Fork, Mb. 21st, 1888. 
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imputation of obatruetivenesa and small envy wmcc tne 
people of the world are so fond of casting against musi- 
cians has, unfortunately, some grains of truth ; and the 
unflattering charge has nowhere of late received more 
conspicuous support than in the gratuitous unfriendliness 
of representative American musicians and journals to- 
ward Karl Klindworth. Edward Dickinson. 

Elmira (N. Y.)CgUege. 

Just as we go to press a communication from Wm. II. 
Sherwood on the above subject has been received. The 
will appear in the May issue. 

Mr. Sherwood will hold a five-weeks’ ssshsum 
Yt., at which he will give a 
„„ginning July 9th and 
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STILL AGAIN UPON MEKOSIglNG. 


BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


1 was much interested in Prof. Fillmore's notes upon 
memorizing, and, to a certain extent, what he says there 
coincides with my own experience, I am inclined to 
think, however, that only those pnpils who are distinctly 
musical are able to memorize upon musical grounds, as 
such, in their earlier attempts. That is to say, I think 
it is true of the average pupil, as Prof. Fillmore says, 
that he remembers his music as such and such notes upon 
such and such parts of the page. I notice, however, that 
talented pupils do not remember in this way, as is shown 
by their propensity to begin in wrong keys. In some 
eases, where the inner conception of music is unusually 
bright, they do not remember the key at all, except by 
especial effort ; when they start wrong, they go on until 
the strangeness of the fingering brings them to a stand- 
still in consequence of the muscular sense .conflicting with 
the association of ideas in their minds between certain 
musical effects and certain positions or movements of 
he hands. In the case of pnpils less distinctly and 
originally musical, who at first remember music as such 
and such notes upon the printed page, I observe that as 
they become familiar with the piece they gradually lose 
this recollection of the printed page, and retain only the 
musical effects. 

I do not think that I have overestimated the educa- 
tional value of memorizing music as I administer it. I 
secure by means of the effort to memorize, first, a great 
number of repetitions of the piece; second, a proportion- 
ately large number of repetitions of the more difficult 
parts of it, which never happens in ordinary cases of 
practice by notes. Third, I secure a more concentrated 
application of the attention. It is evident that a-jpupil 
endeavoring to fix a passage, a sequence, or a me’ 
mind, is giving it a different and finer quality ofjrffention 
to what one is giving it who is merelyktsas^anhg from 
the notes for the occasion. While memorizing, as I 
administer it, conduces to the improvement of the quality 
of study more rapidly than any other educational means 
known to me, it also affords the pupil a large internal 
possession of music pieces which react upon each other 
within her mind, and hasten the time of her becoming 
musical in a true sense— -that, namely, of having within 
her a quantity of musical impressions, occasionally of 
having within her a true musical fantasy. 

These results will follow, however, only upon the 
observance of certain conditions : First, in the early 
stages, and especially where the act of memorizing is 
difficult to the pupil, the music memorized must be well 
fitted to the pupil’s state, or else entirely outside of it, as, 
e. g., when I give a raw pupil Raff’s “ Fileuse ” to 
memorize. Here is a piece which is entirely outside of 
the musical experience of an ordinary pupil. The 
accompaniment is unlike anything she has had ; the piece 
is in sharps, the harmonies are evasive, the basses 
unusual, the modulations extreme, and the left hand 
figures wholly different to the ordinary. # In itself the 
piece is pleasing, and all these extraordinary incidents of 
its career reconcile themselves to each other when once 
a pupil has become accustomed to them. Now the ordi- 
nary expectation of a raw pupil, of being able to play this 
over a few times, and then play it by heart, fails. It is 
only by especial effort that she is able to recall eight 
measures of it correctly. For this reason the piece 
informs you at once of her ability or inability to memorize, 
and it establishes her confidence in her ability to memo- 
rise, if she finally gets it, as nine out of ten will. 

I do not think it worth while to memorize everything 
that one studies, but I do think that it is' better to 
memorize the larger half of it at lead. The complaint 
that too much time is lost, shows that the work has not 
been taken hold of rightly. In general, I doubt whether 
* pupil learning by hqart half that she practices, will get 
ovsr any less music in a given three months than one who 
does not memorize at all, supposing the two to learn their 
pieces up to the same standard of execution. I have 
been in the habit of giving a much greater variety of 
music at a time than most teachers do. It is my delib- 
srate conviction that piano teaching Buffers from the 
same cause as the graded school system in education, 
namely, in aot affording the pupil a, sufficient variety of 
. subject matter bf thought The majority Of pupils, after 
working an hour or an hour and a half upon a piece by 
Liszt, for example, will not be able to do anything more 
with it profitably during the same day. But give them 
something of Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, or even an 
easy salon piece, and they will learn also a fe\k pages of 
that in the next practice hour. Hence, instead of con- 
fining the pnpil to a single piece at a lesson, I rarely give 
less than three, and those as different as possible. If 
the heavy study is upon Liszt, I always have something 
of Bach, Chopin or Schumann to go along with it. The 
contrast rests the pupil, and the change in style of play- 
ing limbers np the technic remarkably. 

Memorizing is particularly useful when it is applied to 
those parts of the practice assigned for formative pur- 
poses. Bach, for instance, is generally assigned, on 


account of its making the playing intelligible. A dozen 

E s of Bach played well and memorized, — fugues, pre- 
, gavottes, etc, — will do more to modify the playing, 
by adding Baehish qualities to it, than whole books 
merely played over. It is the same with Schumann ; the 
Schumannesque qualities in playing are better secured 
with a small number of pieces learned by heart, and made 
a part of the very inner self of the pupil, than whole books 
merely played over. At the same time, I do not say that 
it is not useful to play any of these authors by note. It is. 
But the peculiar educational application of Schumann 
and the rest can be facilitated by memorizing the forma- 
tive pieces. 

The memory of notes and note places instead of music 
can be broken up by requiring the pupil to transpose 
passages into other keys.* At first, passages from mem- 
ory, then from notes. In reply to the question in the 
last Etude, as to the practice of the examiners of the A. 
C. M., I would say that the examinations I personally 
saw assigned a few measures of some piece in the can- 
didate’s repertory first to be played by note, then to be 
repeated in another key, from notes. * The tests were so 
unsatisfactory that no attempt was made to require what 
would have been reasonable had the candidates been 
properly educated. Prof. Frederick Grant Gleason tells 
me that he often requires his pupils to transpose Cramer’s 
studies, like the first one, playing it in C sharp, F sharp, 
etc., using the same fingering as in C. This accustoms 
the fingers to following tonality in spite of the contradic- 
tory influence of muscular sense. 

If the Tonic Sol-fa were the usual method of element- 
ary, study, the pupils would not be troubled with remem- 
bering note places instead of tonalized sequences. 

Finally, I have not intended to recommend memoriz- 
ing as the whole of musical education nor as the greater 
part of it, but only as an important instrument for facili- 
tating the pupil’s attaining a better quality of study and 
becoming musical. I admit that occasionally I get 
cases to which it does not apply. Such a one I have in 
hand now, of a young lady of twenty, a girl capable of 
playing “ sonata pathetique ” in a manner which would 
be regarded as intelligent at Stuttgart, but which stops 
short of the concentration of a performance where the 
player knows it by. heart. In her case, it is almost impos- 
sible to get anything well learned, and at first every- 
thing memorized was forgotten as soon as learned. I do 
not know that we will ever succeed. She seems to lack 
grit. 

Do not expect that difficult pieces will be played well 
when first learned, whether memorized or not. After a 
piece can be thought through slowly, it has to have time 
before it can be thought through rapidly, and yet farther 
time before it can be thought successfully under the 
strain of public performance. But when such a piece 
has been taken up and studied afresh, after a year’s lying 
by, it may be, it will come into fine shape, and much 
better shape than if not memorized at first. 

To require the pieces to be learned by heart is not the 
same thing as to require the very words of a lesson to be 
remembered. What is a study of Shakespeare worth — 
I parenthesize, when it does not give the very words ? 
Supposing our piano pupils were to be set down in a 
room, with music paper, and asked a few such questions 
as these : Name the movements and give the principal 
motives of Beethoven’s sonata Pathetique. What is 
its opus number? What are the keys of the different 
movements? Give the leading motives of the moonlight 
sonata, and explain the general style of each movement, 
and the proper tempo. What are the especial difficulties 
of the finale ? What means would you propose for facil- 
itating their mastery ? What pieces by Schumann do you 
know ? Give the subjects in notes of the principal ones 
of them. 

Would this be any more of an examination than a 
high school pupil passes ? Would the experience of hav- 
ing memorized the more important pieces studied be an 
advantage in such an examination ? Have I asked any- 
thing more than any musician would be ashamed not to 
be able to do off hand ? 


“ Some Pupils of Liszt” is the subject of a paper 
which will appear in the March Century, with portraits 
of Eugene d' Albert, Arthur Friedheim, Fraulein A us der 
Ofae, and other distinguished pianists. Of, Adble Aus 
der Ohe, the writer says she first gave evidence of musi- 
cal talent when only three years and a half old.' An 
elder sister was one day strumming Arditi’s “ II bacio,” 
when little Adhle came running up and begged to be 

E laced at the piano, where, to the astonishment of her 
imily, she repeated the entire waltz, giving the correct 
base with her left hand. At eight years of age she made 
her first public appearance, and at ten she wasjgiving 
concerts with orchestra at Berlin and Hanover. She was 
with Liszt for seven years. Here, at least, is one instance 
of an “ infant prodigy ” who was not injured by an early 
appearance. 

The official report of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association for 1887 is printed and sent to members. 
Non-members can procure them from the secretary, or 
through any music dealer. 
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Ques. — Will you please give in The Etude the names 
of a few good collections of organ voluntaries ? — X. E. 

■ Ans. — -“ The Organ in Church,” by Clarence Eddy ; 
“ Organ Gems,” by Sam’l Jackson ; “ The Organist at 
Home,” R. A. Schecker. 

Ques. — Should scales be practiced with a gradual 
crescendo in ascending, and a gradual diminuendo in 
descending ? Is it the best way? Should there be any 
accent, and where ? — A. D. 

Ans. — It is one “best” way. The scales should be 
practiced for perfect equality, also for crescendo and 
diminuendo, for pp and ff, with accents of 2, 3, 4, 6, 9, 
etc. You will find an exhaustive treatment of this sub- 
ject in “ Mason’s Pianoforte Technics,” a book which 
every teacher ought to be familiar with. — J. C. F. 

Ques. — -Who is the author of “ Le Desir ” waltz, 
Beethoven or Schubert? I have seen it attributed to 
both. — K. F. S. 

Ans- — -Schubert is the author. It is in his Opus 9, 
Book I, No. 2. Beethoven’s name is sometimes attached 
to it. This was, no doubt, started by some enterprising 
publisher. 

Ques. — Will you kindly explain in The Etude how 
the sixteenth triplets should be played against the two 
sixteenth notes ? Does the third note of the triplet come 
after, or with the second sixteenth note in the right 
hand ? — A. E. R. 

Ans. — The mathematical division of six notes against 
four is treated the same as any other combination. The 
following will illustrate the exact value of each note : — 


1 


3 


From this you will observe that the third note of the 
triplet comes after the second sixteenth. 

Ques. 1. — In Gottschalk’a “ Last Hope,” page 8, sec- 
ond measure : How .and when should the two sixteenth 
notes over the&tast four thirty- seconds be executed ? 

2. — Please gfre the meaning of the following musical 
terms : “Comma 1’ auteur le joue,” “ Melinconico,” 
“ Scintillante ? ” By so doing you will greatly oblige, 

A. L. P. 

Ans. 1. — This is an Ossia. In playing »se leave out 
the other. 

2. The translation of the terms are as follows : “As 
jffayed by the author.” “ Melancholic ” and “ Spar- 

Ques. — Will you kindly advise, through your columns, 
some work or works on theory spited to home' study, 
which, beginning with the first principles, will enable 
one to teach, and will last to that point where a teacher is 
indispensable? Am removed from all possibility of study 
under a teacher, but have had irregular lessons m theory, 
and gained considerable by home study, but wish a sys- 
tematic course. Thanking you in anticipation. — E. I. C. 

Ans. — A teacher is never more indispensable than at 
the very beginning of musical theory. Theory lessons 
can be conducted by mail- A number of prominent the- 
orists engage in this work, among them Geo. H. Howard 
and Stephen A. Emery, of the N. E. Conservatory of 
Music, Boston, Mass- ; C. P. Hoffman, of the college at 
Bordentown, N. J. The Course in Harmony, by Geo. H. 
Howard, is one bf the bast adapted works on Theory for 
self-instruction. 

Will you kindly answer these questions in the April 
Etude, and greatly oblige a subscriber and appreciative 
reader ? 

1. In an arrangement for cabinet organ of one of 
Schumann’s works, I found this: Ritard — Ritard — Ritard 
repeated three times in a space of about four bars, with 
no (a Tempo) between. ' How would you play the pas- 
sage? 

1. It is impossible to answer this without seeing the 
passage, but most likely the word ritard is repeated to 
show that the ritard is to begin at the place where it first 
occurs and is to cpntinue until after the last place where 
it is given, then there ought to be an “a tempo.” 

2. In Litolff Edition of Chopin’s Nocturnes Ped. will 
frequently occur several times in a measure, with no sign 
betweea to let it up. It should, of course, be released 
before each Ped. sign, should it not ? 

2. The pedal must be changed with each change of the 
harmony, in such a manner that every chord will 
smoothly connect with the next following, without ever 
running into it. 
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practical Letters to Meacl|2rs 


BY W. 8. B. MATHEWS. ' 

* 

STUDYING ABROAD. 

The following letter having been addressed to me in 
my private capacity, I have bethought myself warranted, 
in answering it here, because the question is one that 
many teachers have occasion to consider : — 

I read with interest each month your instructive let- 
ters to teachers, and I take the liberty again of trespass- 
ing upon your kindness in writing to ask your advice on a 
matter which just now vitally jnncerns me. Of course 
you will use your own judgment as to whether you 
answer by personal letter or ? should you think the matter 
of sufficient interest as applied to other teachers, in your 
capacity as editor of The Etude. 

Is it advantageous for a teacher (piano-forte teacher), 
having followed his calling, say for ten years, with some 
degree of success, and being at present thirty years of 
age, to undertake a trip to Germany, there to spend some 
time in study, in order to gain greater experience and 
more knowledge in his profession ? 

The above question, though given in the abstract, has 
direct reference to myself. It may be a matter of sur; 
prise that I should ask such a question, but I feel sure 
that it will (if you think fit to answer it at all) elicit some 
valuable advice. 

I have for some time past felt that a year or two 
diligently spent under competent instruction would 
qualify me to hold a much better position as teacher, 
and it has ever been my desire to be “ first rate” so far 
as I could be. In my profession I say “,J.o Germany,” 
as the instruction there is, no doubt, from all that I can 
learn, to be had much more reasonably, financially 
speaking, which in my case ia s' consideration. Of 


speaking, which in my case is £ consideration. Ut 
course there are other sides to the question ; for instance, 
the question of expediency, the prudence of giving up a 
position for a time in the hope of securing a better one 
,‘ater on. I thought that you, out of your own experi- 
ence, might have something to offer that might aid me 
in my decision. Such advice as you may see fit to give 
me will be gratefully received by 

Yours, very truly, 

S. F. 

In reply, I would say that it all depends upon what you 
propose to go abroad for. Dr. MaSpn once told me that 
the principal use of going abroad was to find out that it 
was not necessary. At another time he said that when- 
ever a pupil of his got the big-head, he urged him to go 
abroad. I have seen too many persons who have been 
abroad uselessly, not to feel a degree of embarrassment 
in speaking upon the question. In general, however, 
I think that in so far as r ega r d ^competent instruction, 
it is not necessary to leave the United States. In almost 
every large city there are teachers able to give any kind 
or form of musical knowledge. Nor do you always find 
the much celebrated “ musical atmosphere,” unless you 
happen to go to a small town where the school is all there 
is ; in that case you get your musical instruction in a sort 
of provincial littleness. On the other hand, if one were 
to go abroad for a year, and to pass from one point to 
another, studying a little here and a little there, and, 
above all, get admission to as many classes of advanced 
pupils as possible, one might pick up a great deal, and 
come home more competent. In general, it is not expe- 
dient to give up a good place at the age of thirty to go 
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tion — four months, for instance — and go oftener, 
especially when one lives on the seaboard and can take 
an Atlantic steamer at his front door, as it were. In 




(2). Is your small but useful-work on musical form, 
published previous to your larger one, on “ How to 
Understand Music,” still in print? A friend of mine, 
wishing it, has sought for it at Ditson’s, but with no 
success. S. F. 

(2). I do not know. 

RAPID PROGRESS— HOW TO ^PROCURE IT. 

I write to yon this evening for advice about my piano 
work. I am a very poor player, and I want your candid 
opinion on how to make rapid progress. I have taken 
lessons for fifteen years, and not one of my teachers has 
trained me properly ; I can’t lift my fingers high, and 
the fourth finger (using the German fingering) I can’t 
raise one bit. I guess I need an operation performed on 
them ; when I play rapidly it is all mumbled and very 
' ** * " -* IIT — tT — J -r was my last teacher, and 




moved toBoston before I progressed very far. W ould you 
advise me to get my finger cut, and get a technicon and use 
it carefully ? Prof. Lauder told me I had lots of talent, and 
I would develop into a brilliant Liszt and Chopin player. 
He advised me to let Beethoven entirely alone. I get 
very much fatigued playing one piece through. I have 
now placed my case before you, and, hoping you and 
your co- editor will place me on the right track to artistic 
piano playing, 1 will close. 

I have one pupil that has completed Cramer Studies 
(Yon Bulow edition) ; what next would you put him in? 
Name some concert pieces and concertos I can use in 
his case; his technic is 100 per cent, better than mine 
(I am using Cramer myself, too). E. A. 

Ans. — You omit to state your age, which is an impor- 
tant element in the case. I do not personally advise the 
cutting of the tendons referred to, and already tried by 
several. An eminent surgeon of my acquaintance, who 
has had perhaps as large an anatomical experience as 
any man in this country of his years, tells me thaf he 
doubts whether good would follow. It would depend, he 
says, upon the individual hand. It might be that the 
hand would be made more flexible in respect to the con- 
trol of the fourth finger ; but it might also happen that 
the hand w.ould be weakened. It is evident, from your 
own account of the case, that your technical practice has 
not done for you what it should. The technicon would be 
an excellent thing for you, but be careful not to overdo 
the weak fingers. 

All sorts of exercises calculated to render the fourth 
finger independent of the third (I use German fingering) 
will be of service. The slow trill, the Mason two-finger 
exercise, etc. But the main point is to hold the hand in 
such a way as to get the utmost possible benefit from the 
practice. To this . end carry the wrist low, the fingers 
nearly straight, and be careful to raise the finger as far 
as possible before striking, while the other finger is 
holding the key. The particular point is to individualize 
the two fingers to the utmost possible, and the muscles 
by which you are to do this are the extensors, and not 
the flexors. You will find that fifteen minutes a day well 
put in upon the technicon, with the wrist exercises on 
the right-hand lever, and the exercise of raising the same 
weight upon the back of the fingers, and the finger exer- 
cises upon the right-hand lever, together with a little 
practice in separating the fingers upon the triangle in the 
middle of the technicon, will do you more good than 
three times the amount of practice upon the keyboard — 
that is, provided your hand behaves as my experience 
leads me to expect. Then for musical practice I would 
recommend a good deal of two-part playing from Bach, 
such as the inventions, etc. , a pretty gavotte, etc. If you 
have talent or ambition for Liszt, try his “ Rigoletto.” 
The chances are that you will not be able to do it, but 
it will do you good, nevertheless, and you may be able 
to learn it. It is one of the best finger exercises I know 
of. Raff’s “ Fileuse,” if you do not know it, will do you 
good. Cramer I doubt the benefit of in your case. 
Many years ago I formed the notion that Cramer’s studies 
lie one side the route to modern piano playing; this 
opinion, I find, is also that of Von Bulow. 'The Cramer 
studies are excellent for assisting the hands to a quiet 
position, but not for rendering the fingers flexible. 
‘Moreover, the left hand has very little to do in them. 
Schumann will do you good; especially if you are able to 
remember his music easily. In that case you have a 
talent for it, and it is a particular merit of Schumann as 
subject matter of practice, that it conduces to abandon 
and feeling in the playing, while his motive work is so 
fresh that it conduces to’ clearness of part playing. It 
also has the merit of taking your hands into all sort > of 
positions and combinations, where they have never been 
before ; in this, also, there is great benefit. It helps to 
render the hands subservient to the will. I wish that 
you had given me a better idea of your im\pr musical 
state, your age and your temperament. I want particu- 
larly to know what kind of music you can easily play 
without notes. This is ati indication to the natural or 
acquired state, not to be omitted in similar cases in 
future. The following pieces are by no means of equal 
difficulty, but any of them is within reach of ah ambitions 
and moderately advanced pupil, who iB not afraid of 
work : Moszkowski’s Waltz in A flat, edition by Mason ; 


Waltz, Raff; La Fileuse, Raff, edition by Mason; Rigo- 
letto, Liszt, Scharfenburg edition-;- Minuet, Boccherini, 
arranged by J oseffy; “Hark, hark the Lark,’’- Schubert- 
Liszt ; Grieg, On the Mounteitii, in. “ Aus der Volksle- 
ben,” Op. 19, Peters, No. 1270. If yon try these 
recommendations, I would like to hear from you again 
after you have had a month or two at them. 

NOISE PRODUCED BY FINGERS. 

Your letters to teachers are so helpful in every way, 
and you, so kindly point out the right way of doing things, 
that I am emboldened to ask your assistance in a matter 
which troubles me greatly. 

I have among my pupils a boy of seventeen.’ He has 
a large, well-formed head, and I have taught him for a 
year. He commenced at the very beginning a year ago, 
so I am to blame for all his faults. He has but one, and 
that puzzles me how to overcome it. It is strange to me 
how it has ever developed, for all my pupils have a beau- 
tiful touch. He “knocks” the keys. What am I to 
do with him ? I taught him at first, as I always do, just 
how to lift his fingers, knuckles slightly depressed, at 
least not prominent, to play on the tips of the fingers, 
and to play chords with a loose wrist. All these things 
we have gone over as carefully and with as much pains 
aa I have done with all my pupils, and he is a bright 
one. Yet (especially this is the case in wrist chords, 
but also in finger strokes without the wrist) you can hear 
his fingers “knock” the keys almost every note. If 
you are sitting near, it is of course more noticeable, but 
across the room the wrist touch produces a sound. 
I have puzzled myself to find a way to correct it, and 
at last, in sheer despair, come to you. Perhaps other 
teachers may have similar cases, and an answer in The 
Etude may do more than one teacher a great deal of 
good. 

I think there is no journal so helpful to musicians as 
The Studs. I shall never be without it. 

Yours respectfully, 

E. W. 

I would say that, in all probability, the boy has a rather 
hard hand, perhaps a little less flesh upon the fingers 
than usual. Especiallydo I infer this from the circum- 
stance of the “knocking” being more audible when 
chords are played. The chances are that if yon will 
have him play pieces of the nocturne kind, wrth-A)melody 
alone in the right hand and chords or bro'kqp4:hords in 
the lek, it will soften the touch, provided you are care- 
ful to have him play with the fingers nearly straight, 
striking upon the fleshy cushions of the fingers. A 
thorough course of Mason’s Two-Finger Exercises, 
administered with the same general position of the hand, 
would probably soften the touch. The noise complained 
of must necessarily come from one of the two causes, or 
both : Either from hardness in the finger tips, or stiff- 
ness of the wrists and joints of the hands. It is quite 
possible that the young gentleman, being a boy (a mis- 
fortune for which he is not to blame), may strike the keys 
with greater force and rapidity than the other pupils ; 
in this case, also, same prescription as above. 

A SECRET SYSTEM. 

Tomaschek was, I believe, a Pole. A lady in Brooklyn 
who plays very beautifully, claims that she took lessons 
of a pupil of his while abroad, and that there is no one 
in this country who understands his method besides her- 
self. She refuses to divulge the secret, and I know 
there is one, for she will make the piano sound almost 
like an orchestra. Now, I have faith enough in The 
Etude to think perhaps it will be able to show some one 
else in America who is as wise as she is. _ What was 
there about his method and touch which differed from 
others ? Mbs. G. W. K. 

Tomaschek was a Bohemian, and a worthy and indus- 
trious teacher of the piano and a composer, in Prague. 
There he was succeeded by his most distinguished pupil, 
Alexander Dreyschock, who gave Tomaschek’s scale 
forms to Nathan Richardson, who, in turn, transferred 
them to his Modern School. There is nothing whatever 
in the claim you mention of the lady in Brooklyn. She 


this pupil may have given her certain good suggestions in 
regard to the modification of tone by meafik of the touch. 
Tomaschek and Dreyschock both had rather poor 
touches. The probability, is that the lady in question is 
herself too ignorant of the world of piano playing to b 
a.w'are that there are no secrets in it. Her own tondb 
may be unusually fine, and her ear may be finer. . Thi 
however, is most likely all the secret there is in the mat' 
ter. Dr. William Mason studied one year with Drey 
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it worth while to stay lowger with so mechanical a 
teacher. It was a favorite notion of Dreyschock that 
anybody who would practice enough might’ become a 
good player ; the only severe shock his theory ever had 
was from Nathan Richardson, who studied five years 
with him, and continued a very bad player until the end. 
Richardson’s Modern School was, substantially, a tran- 
script of the lessons he had of Dreyschock. The publi- 
cation of that book was an epoch in the history of piano- 
teaching in this country it is new old fashioned, so 
much has technic advanced. I hSve answered this 
question as frankly as if it had been asked me privately — 
no doubt a risky thing to do. I would have the ques- 
tioner remember that, as a rule , those who pretend to 
have hit upon some wonderful secret,in an art so common 
as piano playing, are generally frauds, either intention- 
ally or unconsciously. Those who know most pretend 
the least. 

STUDIES IN PHRASING. 

I have just been giving a lesson from your edition of 
“ Mathew’s Phrasing,” using No. 8, and I desire to call 
your attention to the fingering in the 3d Period, the 4th, 
5th, 6th and 7th measures. In the 6th measure the 
fingering for the right hand is evidently a mistake, being 
i f for the passage in the 6th, while the third is required 
to hold the dotted quarter-note E. This should be 
changed to* f f , and other similar passages the same. 
As to the tenerto letter being held by the 3d finger, I 
much prefer the 2d, and it is so fingered in an edition of 
Heller s Etudes I have, complete The solo passage 
of three letters for the right hand immediately following, 
B, A#, B, is fingered 1-2-1, instead of 3-2-1, and I think is 
much preferable. 

Believing you wish your edition as satisfactory and 
correct as possible, I have taken this liberty to suggest 
the correction and change. 

In addition to what I said in my recent letter on the 
Acciaccatura, I find the average definition quite at vari- 
ance with the fact, and not covering the case at all. 
Webster says it is “ a grace note, one semitone below 
the note to which it is. prefixed.” Now, if all short 
a PP°ggi atsra s made with the dash through the stem 
are properly styled Acciaceaturas, then I find as many 
from above as below, and at all possible intervals, the 
second, possibly, having the majority. So I think a clear 
revision is called for on the whole subject. 

Please do not set me down as a chronic grumbler, but 
these things vex me, and I believe they should be cor- 
rected. J. W. R. 

In reply, I would say that the fingering in the .published 
edition is that of the Peter’s edition of Heller’s Studies, 
and it appeared satisfactory to me at the time when I 
made this book of Studies in Phrasing. I do not find 
the f f spoken of, in my copy. The remainder of the 
fingering is intentional as it stands, and, in my opinion, 
is better than that proposed by the correspondent. The 
same is true of the correction suggested later, concern- 
ing the last three notes of the third line. As it stands, 
it is already the fingering desired by our correspondent ; 
but it is likely that in writing he said the opposite of 
what he meant. The 8d finger was put on the B in 
order to necessitate a movement of the hand from the 
position formerly occupied, thereby defining the phras- 
ing more clearly. In much of the advanced music of 
the present time this principle prevails, as will be seen 
by reasoning out the finger marks of pieces by Liszt or 
any of his pnpiis. In the period of classical piano-play- 
ing the hand was moved as little as possible. 

The best advice I can give in regard to the “ Acci- 
aecstura ” is to call it a grace note, and let it come from 
above or below, as the weird fancy of a composer may 
happen to want it. As far as Noah Webster is con- 
cerned, he is a sort of “great aunt,” who “doesn’t 
count ” in musical terminology. 

SOMETHING TO DEVELOP TASTE. 

“ I have a little piano pnpil who has taken nearly two 
quarters of lessons. During the first quarter she was 
hindered in her practice somewhat by sickness in the 
hoase ; in the second she practiced well. She has never 
had anything ontside of Richardson’s Modern School, 
except a few easy pieces. I would like now to get her 
some studies to improve and develop her musical taste, 
and also to improve her reading, which at present is not 
so good as I would like. Please name something suit- 
able. M. I. B.” 

As yon neglect - to mention the age of the pnpil or her 
present ability, I can only name by gness ; subject to this 
limitation, I would suggest Behrens’ New School in 
Velocity, or the easier studies in my Studies in Phras- 


ing. The first ones are easy, and if each one is learned 
thoroughly before going to the next, a pupil with mod- 
erate enthusiasm will be able to master them. After 
these," or in connection with them, I place Loeschhorn’s 
Studies, Opus 66. The latter are so easy that even when 
a pupil is not at all advanced, she can learn them by 
taking less at a lesson. A half-study in advance and 
the remainder next time, the first half, meanwhile, being 
reviewed and improved, will work first rate. Loesch- 
horn’s Opus 65 is still easier, and my friend Mr. Cady 
tells ipe that there are some easy studies by Gurlitt. 
These I have never used. 


HISTORICAL PIANO-FORTE RECITALS. 


The delightful series of piano-forte recitals of Mr. C. 
H. Jarvis, with explanatory remarks by Dr. H. A- Clarke, 
began on Wednesday, February 22d-, at the Academy of 
Fine Arts. The programme on that day and those of the 
succeeding Wednesdays have been of exceeding interest 
to the attentive student of music. As the composers 
represented in the historical' part of the programme ap- 
proach the romantic period, an ever-increaaing beauty is 
discovered in their works. Music, they have found, is 
not to be constructed on the plan of a set of rules which 
must be followed out with well-nigh mathematical accu- 
racy ; rather is it a glorious weapon of the intellect, which 
may be wielded to express man’s sublimest ideas. 

At the first matinee, Dr. Clarke gave a rapid sketch 
of the ground passed over last year. Following the 
classification of Prosnitz, the recent German critic, he ar- 
ranged all the composers in two epochs, the first including 
the composers between 1600 ana 1750, and the second 
those between 1750 and 1830, which forms the Classic- 
Romantic period. The representative men of this period 
are: Philip Emanuel ’Bach, the inventor of the modern 
sonata ; Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven — the Shake- 
speare of music, if, indeed, he is not something more. 
The principal names on the historic part of the pro- 
gramme were Domenico Scarlatti, who, with Frescobaldi, 
heads the Italian school, and John Sebastian Bach 
and Handel, with whom the old German school may be 
said to end. The second pari of the programme con 
tained a sonata of Weber’s, and a number of short com- 

t ositions by Robert Schumann and his disciples, 
archner, Bargiel, and Jensen, who deserves a nigh 
place among Schumann’s followers, many of his short 
pieces rivaling those of the great master in grace and 
beauty. 

At the second matin6e, the Italian, English and Ger- 
man schools occupied the first part of the programme. 
Dr. Thomas Arne was the only representative of the 
English School, which, although occupying a compara- 
tively modest part in the history of music, is nevertheless 
a part that we could ill spare. In the second part were 
given a sonata of Chopin’s, Op. 58, a very brilliant work, 
but somewhat lacking in those qualities which go to the 
making of a great composition. This was followed by a 
barcarole of Thalberg’s, which charming and thoroughly 
suggestive composition was rendered with exquisite skill 
by Mr. Jarvis. Two numbers by Liszt, and “L’elise 
d’Amore” by Thalberg, closed a most interesting and 
finely-rendered programme. 

At the third concert, last Wednesday afternoon, the 
Italian school boasted only one name, that of Sarti. Dr. 
Clarke opened his remarks by saying that as we approach 
the present century the writers of instrumental music in 
Ital y rapidly diminish, while those of Germany in- 
crease in numbers, the Bach family forming a nucleus 
around which may be grouped a number of gifted com- 
posers, who led up to the transcendental geniuses of 
Haydn and Mozart Among this interesting group of 
composers on the programme last Wednesday were Rolle, 
and Benda, whose sonatas are in many respects worthy 
of Mozart. “ Suites Fmncaises,” by J. S. Bach, closed 
the first part. The sechnd part opened with a sonata, 
Op. 109, by Beethoven, one of his later compositions, 
and sounding more like an exceedingly erratic fantasie 
than a sonata ; ip fact, one would hardly recognize it for 
Beethoven were it not for an occasional burst of the 
divine fire. This was followed by Schubert’s fine fan- 
tasie in C major, two of his Impromtus, and Weber’s 
Polacca Brilliant, transcribed by Henselt, one of the 
finest examples of transcription in the history of piano- 
forte music, in' which Henselt, without taking any liber- 
ties with the original, has succeeded in adding much to 
the beauty and brilliancy of Weber’s composition. 

A. 

PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


W e have quite a lot of shop- worn music rolls and folios, 
which range all the way from 40 cents to $1.25, the origi- 
nal price being more than double. 

We have just added to our list of educational pamphlets 
one other, entitled “Elementary Piano Instructor,” by 
Aloys Hennes. This appeared as a serial some time since 
in Thk Etude. The price is 15 cents. It can be read 
with renewed interest in its present convenient form. 


We have just issued a catalogue of American Music 
prepared by Willard Burr, Jr. The grade, compass, key 
and price is given with every piece. As the work on 
this catalogue, has been very great, a fee of ten cents will 
be charged per copy. . 

The sixth edition of Vol. I of How to Understand Music 
has just been issued In this edition the dictionary of music 
and musicians has been omitted and the price reduced 
from $2.00 to $1.50. This is, without doubt, the most 
popular work on music published. If you do not pos- 
sess it, do so at once. As an inducement, we will offer 
both the new and the old volume for only $2.00, post paid. 
This offer is not valid after the second volume is on the 
market. Let the order come on 1 

Our pocket metronome is something that teachers have 
long desired. It answafs all practical purposes. Does 
not get out of order. Can be conveniently carried in 
pocket, and cost is but a trifle. It will be sent as gift for 
two subscribers. It consists of a tope line, on which is 
stamped the metronome marks. This tape line is drawn 
from small case, with spring, to any given mark, and 
swung from the hand, the case acting as the pendulum. 
For size, etc., see advertisement elsewhere in this issue- 

We receive letters daily from music teachers, asking 
what discount we allow teachers of music on The Etude. 
We will state, as we have often done in these columns, 
that we allow no discount on single subscriptions. We 
offer every inducement to teachers and friends who will 
assist in extending the usefulness of The Etude. On two 
subscribers there is a discount of 15 cents allowed on 
each subscriber ; on five subscribers, 26 cents deduc- 
tion each. On fifteeen subscribers $1.07 each, and on 
twenty-five subscribers, $1.00 each. Besides these, we have 
a large premium list, which will be sent on application. 
As the musical season is waning, do not lose your inter- 
est in The Etude, but if you have a pupil that needs good, 
nutritious musical food, recommend The Etude, or if a 
friend you have who would be benefited by reading it, 
send us the name, and we will supply a sample copy, it 
required, by an old subscriber. 

Dr. Ritter’s Practical Harmony has been delayed on 
account of important alterations in plate. It is expected 
from the binder at this writing, and will be in the hands 
of those who have ordered in advance ere this issue is 
sent forth. 

This work is one of more than usual importance- The 
whole' system of harmony is gone over in a practical 
manner at the piano. There can be no better training 
in music thgp just the kind that this book offers. As a 
guide to composition it is excellent. To play this book 
through will benefit every teacher however versed in 
musical theory. It is the only royal road to rapid sight 
reading. It teaches one to think music and play under- 
standing^. For a person to play chordsMind not know 
anything about them is about the same as using words 
and not knowing the meaning of them. There seems to 
be a demand for such a book, as hundreds have ordered 
the copies in advance. 

The second volume of How to Understand Music, by W. 
S. B. Mathews, is being pushed forward toward comple- 
tion, and will be on the market before many months. In 
this work the author has surpassed any of his previous 
writings. The work is abreast of the times, and will 
form one of the finest volumes of musical literature in 
extant. The chapter on the use of Piano Studies, which 
we begin in this issue, shows the practical bearing of the 
work. The chapter containing outline of Courses of 
Study, by eminent artists, should be read by every person 
who makes a living by the teaching of music. 

We will print one thousand copies of this great work 
in the first edition, which we hope will be used to satisfy 
the demand, which is increasing daily. It will be fully 
as large as the first volume without tne dictionary, and 
be of the same form and style. We offer this new work 
to our subscribers, post paid, for $1.00, if ordered before 
it is received from binder. For fuller information see 
account elsewhere in this issue. 

The numerous commendations of Howard’s Harmony 
from various sources are an ample guarantee of its popu- 
larity and success. It is having a very large sale. 

Many students in harmony seem satisfied with doing 
just exercises enough to “ get through.” Teachers have 
found that in using Howard’s Harmony, the book so 
seconded the efforts of the instructor that pupils have 
often done more than was required, such was their inter- 
est in the course of the study. 

One reason why the study of Harmony is so often 
dry and uninteresting is because the work runs in ruts, 
and thus becomes monotonous and tedious. With the use 
of Howard’s Harmony this cannot well occur. The 
exercises afford such a variety, while being none the less 
thorough, that the interest of the pupil is sustained and 
even grows steadily to the end. There has been no bet- 
ter testimony to the interesting character of the book 
than the spontaneous expressions of pnpiis in its favor, 
especially when it has been substituted for another book. 
The common remark 4s : “ The explanations are so com- 
plete and so clear we cannot help understanding.” 
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“ O Christ, our true and only light, 

IUwnim those -who sit in night; 

Let those afcr now hoar Thy Wee, 

And in Thy fold with us rejoice. 

“ .MU with the radiance of Thy grace 
The souls now tat in error’s maze. 

And all in whom their secret mind 
Some dark deHlsions hurt and Mind." 

And the remaining stanzas ar© perhaps even worse, the 
whole hymn being simply intolerable with such a rhythm. 
See also Nos. 19, 27, 32, 48, and many others. 

The new hymnal has in it less of the objectionable, 
however, than any other book of the kind I have seen. 
I coaid wish that it contained a few more of the very 
best modern songs, such as Barnby, Sullivan, Smart, 
MacFarren, Stainer and others have written. If there 
were not quite so many of the quaint old Moravian, 
Lutheran and Huguenot tunes, and more of the best 
modern tunes, the book would be none the less noble 
and dignified in character, but more likely to win lasting 
popularity. 

In many school chapels, doubtless, the “Gospel 
Hymns ” of Mr. Sankey have lon^ been victorious over 
all comers. In such schools the introduction of “ Lau- 


1BW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE RAINBOW REFERENCE CARD. W. A. Pond 
A Co. , New York, N, Y. 

This card represents a cut of the clavier from C to B, 
whereon, by means of the seven colors of the rainbow 
and letters and figures, the fingering of the scale can be 
seen. The fingering is founded on the rule “the 4th 
. finger always on the same digital,” viz., only the posi- 
tion of the 4th finger is indicated, presupposing that the 
pupil is familiar with the scales, and accustomed to pass 
the 8d finger on all other occasions. The arrange- 
ment is too imperfect to be of general service, as it gives 
only one fingering for the minor scales, while a great 
many teachers use a different fingering for some har- 
monic minor scales, to avoid passing the 4th finger over 
an augmented second. Others, again, use the 1st. finger 
strictly on E and F and B and U, thus controlling the 
fingering by the 1st instead of the 4th finger. After the 
many simple ways that have been published in The 
Etude by different teachers, there is hardly any neces- 
sity for such a complicated method. 

The directions for learning how to form the scales, 
given on the back of the card, are impractical, as the 
terms major, minor and augmented seconds are incom- 
prehensible for pupils of such a low grade, and con- 
sequently conflicting with the numbers of .the intervals 
of the scale. They complicate the matter without 
necessity. As the scales must be learned as early as 
possible, they must be placed before the pupil in the 
plainest way possible, using only terms of everyday life, 
that can be understood without much explanation. 
Their being directed to the teachers is altogether out of 
place, as it is rather insulting to give the teachers an 
explanation of what a major or minor second is and how 
it can be found on the clavier. Mk.E. Okamee. 

“ LAUDAMUS.” Outer Ditson & Co., Boston, Mass. 

I have before me a copy of a new book entitled ‘ ‘ Lau- 
damus.” It is a “Hymnal for Women’s Colleges and 
Schools.” The hymns are selected by J. R. Kendrick 
D.D. (who was for several years actmg President of 
Vassal College), and “the music selected and arranged 
by F. L. Ritter, Mus. Doc., Director of Music in Yassar 
College.” 

It ought to be .a good book. Doubtless the names of 
the distinguished compilers of “ Laudamus ’ ’ will insure 
a ready tale for the book. I have carefully examined 
this book, because I naturally expected so much of it, 
and because I have long desired a really first-class 
hymnal for use in young ladies’ schools. I hail this book 
with joy, because it is a good beginning in the right 
direction. 

The hymns are, for the most part, really select. There 
are some, that appear to me unsuitable Tor any sort of 
musical setting. A hymn may be good poetry, and con- 
tain good religious sentiment, and yet be wholly nnsing- 
able. But, on the whole, this collection of hymns is, in 
my judgment, far superior to any other I have examined. 

As for the music, let me say that the method proposed 
is admirable : that is, to arrange the tunes so that they 
may be sung in three parts rather than two. It is much 
better, certainly, to have three than tw<r parts, and better 
to have three than attempt to make a hymnal of four- 
part songs in which the first soprano, or principal melody, 
is entirely out of the register of the majority of voices. 
Dr.' Ritter’s tunes are well placed for ladies 5 voices. 

This is also a collection of fine tunes. There' are not 
many unworthy ones. Some few, such as Bethany (No. 
228), Maitland (No. 281), have become rather common- 
place, having had very little merit to -begin with, but 
they are exceptional. 

Here are the good features of the "-book: 1. It is a 
good collection of hymns; 2. The method of musical 
arrangement is fine; 8. The parte are well, placed for 
the voice ; 4. It is a high grade of tunes. 

But the book is sot without its defects. Many of these 
old tunes have, in their original ■ forms, beautiful and 
inspiring harmonies ' of which they are in this volume 
almost entirely bereft. Doubtless, many harmonic 
changes were required by Dr. Ritter’s method of arrange- 
ment, but it is to be regretted that such radical changes 
should be necessary. In some instances these changes 
cause noble old tunes to appear exceedingly common- 
place and weak. See “Eventide” (No. 42), “Ux- 
bridge” (No. 46), “Ward” (No. 66), and others. But 
the most serious defect is one which i« to be found, to 
some extent, in all “hymnals”— -a bad adaptation of 
music to words. To make a suitable and effective adap- 
tation of music to words, one in which the sentiment of 
the two readily and naturally blend and unite to the 
same end, is the highest task of the arranger. But while 
it is the most important, it is vet the mos^ difficult task. 
Now and then this task is well done, and the result is a 
song of great power and usefulness. While, therefore, 
there are some admirable arrangements in “ Laudamus, 
there are instances in which the hymns are not set to 
music of corresponding rhythm and sentiment. Why is 
“ Brattle Street ” made to serve hr prayer ? (See No. 5.) 

The following word . are adapted Hu rsley 
which throws the accent on the first syllable of each 
line : — 


will be attended with no little difficulty. 

If such a book can be popularized, it is destined to 
accomplish a great work in the line of musical culture. 

E. E. Atb.es. 

Published by Beainard’s Sons, Cleveland and Chi- 
cago: — 

1. Saltarello. Edmund S. M&ttoon. 

2. The Caress— -Waltz. Edmund S. Mattoon. 

Two pieces for the piano, only moderately difficult, of 

simple and pleasing character and good workmanship, 
A few' note press errors appear — not fingered. 

Published by Schmidt & Co., Boston, Maas., 3 songs 
by J. B, Campbell, Op. 82. 

1. The Two Roses. 

2. Dream on, my Heart. 

8. I Heard Three Maidens Singing. 

Songs of refined sentiment set to expressive music- 

In Nos- 1 and 8, especially, the piano music is something 
more than an accompaniment to the voice. This, with- 
out any straining for exaggerated effects, is so wrought 
out that the sentiments which are conveyed by the words 
acquire through it a richer meaning, No. 2 is of simpler 
construction, with a sweet, refined melody. All are for 
soprano or tenor. 

LATE PUBLICATIOMS. 

THEODORE PKE3SER, PHILADELPHIA. 


ADDENDA TO CATALOGUE. . 

840. II Trovatore, Ed, Dorn, Op. 89, No. 8, 60 cts. 

841. Flower Song, G. Lange, Op. 39, 40 cts. 

842. Courante, Thos. Tapper, Jr., 20 cts. 

843. Bach’s Inventions, 2d Fart, $1.25. 

844. Kohler, .Op, 85, Book I, $1.00, 

845. “ “ “ II, $1.00. 

846. Packer Octave Studies, 76 cts. 

847. Spring Blossoms, Waltz, from Op. 112, W. A. 
Muller, 20 cts. 

848. Spring Blossoms, Rondoletta, from Op. 112, W. 
A. Miiller, 20 eta. 

849. Christmas Song, Op. 86, No. 2, N. W. G&de, 
15 cts. 

850. Improvisation, S. Jadassohn, Op. 48, No. 2, 
80 cts, 

851. Break of Morn, E. Dorn, 40 cts. 

862. Reverie Poetique, Op. 3, No. 1, G. W. Bryant, 
88 cts. 

858. Humoresque, Op. 18, No. 2, A. Foote, 85 cts. 
864. Reverie Nocturne, Strelezki, 40 cts. 

868. Andantino Grazioso, L Meyer, 80 cts. 

866. Peacefulness, E. Moelling, 80 cts. 

857. Kullak Octave Studies, Book II, $2.00. 

858. Joyfulness, Theo. Moelling, 80 eta 

869. Fuchsia (The), Ed. Reyloff, 86 cte. 

860. Babbling Brook, Op. 28, No. 8, W. G. Smith, 
80 cts. 

861. Gigue, Op. 1, T- Tapper, Jr., 85 cts. 

862. Little Hungarian Melody, F. Behr, 16 cts. 

868. The Retreat, F. Bear, 20 cts. 

864. Little Trumpeter, Thao. Moelling, 80 cts. 

866. Polonaise, Op. 112, No. 4, W. A. Miiller, 40 cts. 

866. ’Neath Summer Skies, C. P. Hoffman, 40 cts. 

867. Spring Fancies, Gavotte and Musette, M. E. 
Biglow, 40 cts. 

Spengler’s Technic, which has been before the teach- 
ing -world but a few months, will became a standard 
work with teachers who seek to do the best work in the 
most perfect manner. The work commends itself to 
every practical teacher. We here give space to a few 
very valuable testimonials received by the anthor from 
the highest authority. 

l)i mi Mb . SratfOT.aM : - 

Many thanks to you for your kindness in favoring me 
with the dedication and a cony of your technical studies. 


I take great pleasure in saying to you that I find them 
exceedingly practical and, withal, progressive and inter- 
esting. Always yours very devotedly, Carl Reinecke. 

Leipzig , Germany, Feb, 29th, 1888, 

Mr. A. Spengler : — 

Dear Sir .-—Your book of studies for piano technique 
and touch shows much ingenuity and skill in devising 
interesting and useful exercises for students. The work 
is worthy of notice by our teachers, who would keep up 
with the times. Yours sincerely, Wi. H. Sherwood. 

Checkering Sail , N. ¥., Jan. 4th, 1888. 

Mr. A. Spehgler:— 

Dear (Sir:— I have examined your book of Technics, and 
I do not hesitate to state that I consider it one of the best 
and most practical that has been published for many 
years. I congratulate you on your 'good work, and hope 
that the different piano schools and teachers will use it 
for the benefit of their pupils. 

Yours, truly, Calixa Layallee. 

Boston, Mass., Feb ■ 5th 


Mr. A. Spengler 

Dear Sir : — I think your work on Technics is excellent, 
and will prove a valuable aid in acquiring a perfect Tech- 
nic on the piano-forte- Yours, truly, Louis Maas. 
Boston, Mass., Feb . 25th, 1888, 


§,, SMITE 


I have noted down several quite amusing experiences 
that have come under my observation as teacher, and as 
they furnished me a quiet laugh, I would not keep them 
all to myself, but share them with you and your many 


"ect of any amusing incident. I cannot bring to you 
these, but the variety of Imagination brought to bear 
upon them will, in some cases, more than supply their 
absence. 

Professor — ‘ ‘ What does D. C. mean?” 

First little girl — “Dakota.” 

Second little girl — “ Dandy chord.” 

Third little girl — “ Don’t care.” 

I speedily found that explanations were in order. 

Little boy. — “ Say, I want you to hurry up and give me 
a short lesson ; our base-balP nine is going to play for a 
watermelon, and I’m their crack pitcher; let me off, 
won’t you?”'- 

Professor.-—” What piano do you use, an upright?” 

Little girl (honestly). — “ No, sir, a downright.” 

Clerk (to little girl who had taken her first lesson in 
two sharp s$|>nd who is buying a pair of shoes). — “ What 
size shoe do you wear?” 

Little girl. — “ Twos in the key of D (meaning D width), 
The clerk could only reply, “You are too sharp for me.” 

Professor (to little girl). — “What does Peters Ed. Op. 
mean?” 

Little girl. — Ed. Peters’ Opera.” 

A lady, on the sly, quietly remarked to another, just 
load enough for me to hear: “ I wouldn’t employ such ' 
a teacher; he keeps speaking about the fingers all the 
time, and he is only here to teach the notes.” A world 
of consolation to me in the remark— if that were so. 

A gentleman at the tea-table, to whom I was a stranger, 
remarked to the friend nearest me, that some one over his 
office had been pounding thunder out of “II Trovatore” 
all the P. M. The friend, smiling, and with a twinkle 
in his eye, introduced me by saying “I was the innocent 
cause of it all,” and I explained by saying, “We were re- 
hearsing for a concert with two pianos, an arrangement 
of the opera.” A pleasant half- way sort of embarrass- 
ment seemed to possess us both as we scrambled out of 
the difficulty. 

I was once giving & lesson to a pupil, when a spinster 
in an adjoining room came in ana asked If I would not 

S 've for a lesson that piece in the Gospel Hymna, “When 
e mists have rolled away,” as she thought It was pretty 
and would be obliged to listen while the pupil practiced. 

At a musicals, the programme of which was being given 
by a single pnpil, an old gentleman present, and more 
used to experience meetings, where each had a word to 
say, whispered out, just loud enough for others to hear : 
“Why don’t some one else play ; is that the only pupil 
he’s got?” , 

A pupil' who had been taking lessons but a short time, 
had just learned one of Spindler’s little teaching pieces - 1 
forget which one — and was to play it at a school exhibi- 
tion, together with one of Lysberg’s. Unable to attend, 

T inquired of a minister how the music was received. 
Not knowing that I had made the selections, he replied, 
“That thepieces played showed very poor taste on the part 
of those who selected them, and their names and authors 
would only be enquired after as & matter of curiosity, to 
know who could write so poor a composition.” While I 
knew the compositions to be not the best, they were far 
from being poor, but I assure you I made no further 
inquiries of him. 

So I might continue to give a variety of incidents, but 
you have enough to know .that teaching has its amusing . 
m well as surmai and gmibw Mis, 
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GSADED LIST OF PIAHO-FOBTE MFSIO. 


SELECTED BY DK. H. H. HAAS. 

[Omtinued from last iwue.] 

III. FINISHING, (a) CLASSICAL. 

S. Bach : Saint S&ens, Fragments : No. 3, Andante ; No. 
6, Andantino; No. 6, Presto; No. 1, Ouverture; No. 
4, Gavotte. Toccata and Fugue (Tausig).* Fantasia 
and Fugue (G minor), Liszt,* Den Fantasies (B minor), 

„ Rienecke. 

Em. Back : Solfeggio. 

Beethoven: Senate Pathetique, Op. 13; Andante find 
Variations, Op. 22 ; Moonlight Sonata, Op. 27 ; W&ld- 
stein Senate, Sonate Appassionata, Op. 37; Op. 3!, 
No. 1, in G ; Concerto in 0 minor, No. 3 ; Concerto 
in C, No- 1, Sonate, Op. 26, as dur ; Romance the first, 
Op. 33 (arranged for piano by Pauer). 
dementi ; Op. 36, No. 3, Sonate in C dur (octaves) Op. 

40, No. 2,* Op. 2, No. 1, Op. 20 Es dur. 

Haydn: No. 4, D dur Sonate,* No. 11, G dur, No. 16, 
as dur, No. 3, f. dur, Andante Convariazoni.* 

Hummel : La Bella Capricciosa. 

Haendel: Harmonious Blacksmith (Buelow). 

Heller: Im Walde, Op. 86, three books; W&nderstun- 
den, Op. 80, I and II B ; Promenades d’un Solitaire, 
II Books, Op. 78. 

Mendelssohn : Concert, Op. 26, G minor ;* second Con- 
cert, Op. 40, Fantasie, Op. 28 ;* Scherzo and Cappric- 
cio (F# minor) ;* Heimkeher aus der Freunde, Op. 89 
(Heller), Trois Caprices, Op. 33, No. 1 and 3 ;* An- 
dante Cantabile and Tresto Agitato, Variations serie- 
uses, Op. 54;* Preludes and Fugues, No. 1 (Arpeggio), 
Capriccia, Op. 5, No. 3 (Staccato). 

M w . / Concerto in D minor, No. 20, \ with Cadenzas. 

0 ‘ 1 Concerto in C minor. No 4, J by Hummel. 

Fantasie Sonate, No. 18, C minor,* Sonate, No. 14, 
in D major. 

Rameau : Four character pieces. 

Schubert: Fantasie, Op. 15,* Fantasie, Op. 103 (Blu- 
mer).* Symphonic in C dur (Reinecke). Impromptu, 
Op. 142. No. 3.* vj 

Schumann : Etudes Symphoniques, Op. 13,* Novelet- 
ten, Ops. 21 and 99, Allegro, Op. 26 ; Andante with 
var. (deux Pianos) Op. 46 ;* Andante, C dur Op. 17 
(beautiful). 

Weber: Sonaten Ops. 24, 39, 49, 70,* Concerts,* Viens 
qua Darina beila.* 

Scarlatti: Katszenfuge,* 18 pieces (Buelow). 

Rheinberger ; Op. 136, Scherzo aus der Sonate in E’s 
and Adagio.* 

Grieg ; Sonate, Op. 7, E minor.* 

Hiller: Gavotte, Sarabande Courante,* Op. 115, III 
Sonate, Op. 78.* "j 
McDowell: Op. 10, I Book, Moderne Suite. 

Cherny: Etude: L’Infatigable, Op. 779.* 

III. FINISHING, (6) DRAWING- BOOM AND CONCERT PIECES. 

Bargiel : Marcia-fantasfcica. 

Bendel : Cascade du Chaudron, Wagner’s, from the 
“ Meistersanger,” “At Winter’s Hearth.” 

Chopin: His Nocturnos, Ballades, Polonaises complete 
(Kullak), Concert, Op. 11, also Romance from Op. 11, 
single:* Fantasie, Impromptu, Op. 66; Bolero, Op. 
69 ; A minor, Scherzo, Op. 20 (B minor) ; Scherzo, 
Op. 31 ( Bb minor).* (The two other Scherzos not 
recommended for teaching.) Rondo E fiat major, Op. 
16, Fantasie Brilliant, Op. 49.* 

Dupont : Toccata de Concert. 

Dvorak: Slavische Taenze, Op. 72, II Book; Walzer, 
Op. 54, I Book.* 

Gottschalk : Marche de Nuit,* Marche des Cibaros, Pas- 
quinade, Havannah • * 

Grieg : Bridal Procession. 

Gade: Arabeske, Op. 27.* 

McDowell ; Hexentanz. 

Heller: Felicien, David’s Desert. March and Reverie,* 
Op. 51 ; Mendelssohn’s Saltarello Op. 77 ;* Schubert’s 
Erl King, Op. 34, and La Post®. Op. 35; Original 
Compositions : La Chasse,* Deux Grands Polonaises, 
Op. 132, No. 1 and No. 2 ; Tarantelle, Op. 86, No. 1 ;* 
Nocturno, Op. 103.* 

Hiller : Concert, Op. 69, F# minor (octaves) ; Moderne 
Suite, Op. 144, six numbers (each*); Staccato-Im- 
promptu in E major (Leipzig, Kistner),* Deux Im- 
promptus, Op. 30 (each*). 

Henselt : HerQica, Op. 6, I Book (for large hands) ; 

' Pressentiment, Op. 20, No. 1 ; Exame mes Voleux, 
Op. 2, No. 3. 

Jensen : Murmuring Zephyrs ,N octurno, Op. 88, No. 1 ;* 
Galatea, Op, 44, No. 3 1* Will-o’-the-Wisp. 
Kretschmer , Edmund : Ericksgang and KrpenungB- 
marsch. ▼ 

Kullak: Coronation -march (Prophfete) (showy). 

Klein , Bruno Oscar: Dreams, complete, each number;* 
Sifenes de Ballet, Op. ‘19, No. 2, Suite, No. 6.* 
Gruenfdd : Barcarole, Op. 24, No. 2.* 

Godard , B. : Au Matin, Op. 83,* 12. 

Leschetitzky ; Souvenir d’Tschl, Op. 85, No. 2, Lesdeux 
Alonettes. 

Lysberg : Le Reveil des Oiseaux. 


T" 5 ; 

Loeschhorn : Fantasie, Caprice, Op. 77. 

Haberbier : Norwegian Peasant Dance (Ohristiani). 
Moskowski : Op. 88, No. 4, Melodie Italienne ; Expan- 
sion, Op. 36, No. 3. 

Kwast : Impromptu, Op. 7 ; Romance- 
Liszt : Rhapsodie Hongr. No. XII ;* Shapsodie No. 
VI;* Rhapsodie No. VIII;* Fantasie; Ungar : Volks- 
melodien (with orchestra) :* Grandes Etudes de Paga- 
nini, No. 1, II and HI, Valse di Bmvoura, Op. 6 ; 
Hollen walzer (Meyerbeer). 

Raff; Tanz-salon, No. 2, Quadrille, No. 3, Walzer, No. 
4, Galop, No. 7, Ungrischer,* 9 Spanish ; Rhapsodie, 
Op. 113,* Dans la Nacelle, Op. 93 ; Deux "Romances, 
Op. 152, No. 2 ; Marsche Brilliante, Op. 132. 
Rheinberger : Rondoletto, Op. 68, Tarantella. 

Reinecke: Indisches Maehrchen,* Ballade, Op. 20;* 
Fughuette.* 

Rubinstein : { q° ’ ^ No.^’ ^ } lar g e hands 

Le Bal, le Galop ; Le Bal, Polonaise ;* Leshinka, 
Cancase, Kamenoi-Ostrow.* 

Scharwenka : Romantic Episodes, Polish Dances, Op. 9, 
II Book (not the hackneyed ones). 

Schumann, Robert ; Concert, Op. 64, A minor ; Gipsy 
life (Brissler).* 

Schumann, Gustave; Tarantelle,* Allegro agitato, Op. 

17; Allegretto scherzando, Op. 21. 

Saint- Saens : Dance Macabere (Ritter or Liszt),* Mazur- 
ka, Menuet and Valse, Op. 66 ;* En forme de Valse, 
Op. 62, No. 6* ' 

Ritter : Chant du Braconnier. 

Tschaikowski : Nocturne, Op. 10, No. 1; Hnmoreske, 
Op. 10, No. 2; Ruins d’un Chateau, Op. 2, No. 1; 
Scherzo No. 2; Revier du soir, Op. 19, Nos. 1 and 5 
(Capriccio); Valse Caprice (in|D), Op. 4.* 

Streletzki : Valse Arabeske (Waliiteufel).* 

Gruenfcld; Persiseher March (Strauss)* 

Wollenhaupt : Andante Ilegiaque, Op. 86 ;* Capriccio, 
Op. 28 (showy). 

Lohengrin- Fantasie,* 

Tannhaeuaer- Fantasie , 

Sextett from Tannhanser, 

Op. 62, No. 2. 

Tannhaeuser-March. 1 
(Spindler): -j Spinning Song, > Liszt 

Lohengrin j 

Meistersinger (Bendel). 


Wagner: 


Raff. 


[For The Etude.] 

* 'PUPILAGE. “ 


H. SHERWOOD VINING. 


That “there is no royal road to learning” has never 
been denied. It is equally undeniable that genius has 
no royal road to success. Each student must proceed 
step by step up the steep and ragged path, enduring all 
necessary toil and sacrifice, if the goal is to be reached 
at last. 

In music, as in all other branches of education, the 
pupil needs the guidance and assistance of a good teacher 
— one who can lead and direct. He has taken an im- 
portant first step when he has learned that he cannot go 
onward in his own way, but must follow willingly and 
unquestioningly the guide who has traveled every inch of 
the path, and learned by experience the best and surest 
way. , 

Yet it is seldom that a pupil coiaeg^tp a teacher for 
instruction, showing himself willing to* follow his direc- 
tions implicitly and trust wholly to his judgment. It is 
of much more common occurrence — amusing, were it not 
deplorable, to see such proof of ignorance — for pupils to 
apply to a teacher of the piano-forte with a long list of 
what they do not wish to learn or accomplish, protesting 
that they do not intend to become artists, while they evi- 
dently expect to become good performers in a very short 
time and with but very little work— an expectation sure 
to be disappointed so long as the pupil entertains suqh 
erroneous ideas. He must first prove himself capable 
of excellence in the art before he can make the least 
claim toward possible artistic performance. To be an 
artist is not a matter of choosing, but the conscientious 
development of a Divine gift. There must be the sure 
foundation, the right start from the beginning, the earn- 
est, persistent work to the end. Knowledge iB inex- 
haustible. The most important result of all education is 
the capacity which the student acquires of appreciatipg 
how much there is to learn ; an ever-broadening vista 
lies before him. “Art is long and life is fleeting. 

The laying out of the prescribed course*to the teacher 
by the woula-be pupil is as absurd as would be the state- 
ment of a patient to his physician, that he must be cared 
in as short a time as possible, but desired that only cer- 
tain of his ailments should be taken into consideration, 
that he*, would only take certain remedies and would 
ignore 'all restrictions npon his usual course of life. The 
following incident in the experience of a teacher is 
equally amusing and unreasonable: A married lady, 
not young, but having means and leisure, wished to 
devote herself to piano practice under the direction of a 
tola him that she played a little by ear. 


teacher. She 


and read a little ; that she did not want to study theory, 
nor begin, at the- beginning; then betrayed that -she • 
thought the form of a note affected its pitch, which ac- 
counted for the lines and spaces being named differently 
on the treble and bass staves. She was quite unwilling 
to be convinced as to the truth on these points, showing 
an intractability not encouraging to a teacher. She ..ad- 
mitted that her previous work had been all wrong, that 
she knew she did not play right, that she could never 


depend upon her fingers ; they would slip and tumble to- 
gether, they made no sound if she tried to play soft. She 
wanted, now, to do everything right and learn enough to 
help herself on pieces ; then said she did not want exer- 
cises nor classical music that sounded like exercises; 
she was very ambitious ; would not be contented to play 
simple music — waltzes, polkas and such things; she de- 
sired to play fine and difficult pieces, like Thalberg’s 
“Home, Sweet Home” and Gottschalk’ s “Last Hope.” 

This is a fair illustration of the average conception and 
aspiration of those who have depended upon playing by 
ear, or upon what little they could do by themselves. 
Willingness to be taught, as well as the capacity, usually 
departs with youth, a strong argument in behalf of early 
training under a judicious teacher. To aspire to mere 
display in the brilliant performance of showy, difficult 
pieces, which are worthless in themselves, is an unworthy 
ambition and impossible of attainment without excessive 
hard work, unfortunately directed to technic as an end. 
That technic is the end and aim of so many students is 
the cause of the existence of so many mechanical players 
and so few artists. The musical side in a solo perform- 
ance seems to be seldom thought of ; rapidity, “pearly 
runs,” sharp contrasts of loud and soft, short, hard 
tones, connected only by the damper pedal, feats of 
strength and agility, seem the sole end and aim. 

Virtuosity, which marks the decadence of art, was 
ushered in by Clementi about 1770, and was greatly de- 
plored at the time by Mozart and his followers. Czerny, 
Liszt, Tausig and others encouraged and further devel- 
oped the purely technical side, until in the present day 
it seems t© have reached its climax. The true musician 
receives little encouragement and less appreciation from 
the public, which has too little opportunity for the culti- 
vation of musical taste ; hence the artisan is too often 
preferred to the artist. Mendelssohn and Schumann, in 
their day, were preeminent in their efforts to counteract 
these evil tendencies. Writing on the subject, Schumann 
says: “Would to heavens that araes of monstrosities 
could arise in the world of artists^ players with six fingers 
on each hand ; then the day of virtuosodom would be at 
an end. We treat the public with too much delicacy; it 
begins to grow obstinate, where formerly it listened 
modestly from a distanee, glad to learn a little from the 
artist.” Referf|||g to the artist, as compared to the 
mechanical performer, he also says : “ May we not 

recognize in similar feelings the deep sense of reverence 
with which men bend before things that cannot be imi- 
tated mechanically ? ’ ’ 

The pupil should aspire to produce musical, singing- 
tones, to reel music in his soul, and to pour it out fell ana 
free. It is to this happy issue that the artist teacher’s 
efforts are directed ; how much, then, nmy be lost if there 
is misconception, lack of implicit obedience, or, worse 
yet, and as often happens, willful and ignorant opposi- 
tion of parents and pupils to the teachers well-matured 
plans for his pupil's advancement. It would be as 
refreshing as it is rare for the teacher to hear a new pupil 
express himself in some such manner as this : “I know 
but little about music or playing, but I desire to- learn all 
that I possibly can.” If the pupil would only be as will- 
ing to learn as his teacher is desirous to teach him, 
music lessons would never be irksome to either teacher 
or pupil, and a successful result would reward every 
effort. In music, as in everything— 

"A little learning is a dangerous thing; 

Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring; 

‘there shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

But drinking largely sober® us again.” 


Missiio- Lissom 


I walk, a mile to the station, travel a mile by the cars 
and then trudge a mile to my pupil’s house. Sickness in 
the house makes it unadvisable for the piano to be used, 
and the pnpil declines to receive the lesson on that 
account On presentation of the bill, the pupil “ does 
not think it rignt that she should pay for what she did 
not receive, and says if it had been under any ordinary 
circumstances she would not say anything.” And so 
declines payment, I What do you think ? 

Country Professor. 

This question has been before the readers of The Etude 
twice before, bat the attention was not accorded it which 
its importance deserves. It is to be hoped that this time 
opinions will be expressed by which can be determined 
what coarse is best in general to pursue with pupils who 
persist in not paying for the time allotted to them by the 
teacher. 
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mann was one of the most spontaneously active music thinkers who ever 
wrote. His quickness of mind and his impatience of formal restraints — 
if, indeed, he ever fully realized any obligation to form — gave rise to a 
wholly new but delightfully valid method of developing periods by the 
freest kind of sequencing upon a leading motive. His harmonic treatment 
is bolder than any of his predecessors since Bach, his discourse singu- 
larly fjresh and inspiring. Hence the effect of the study of Schumann is 
to quicken the musical perceptions more rapidly than the study of any 
other composer, provided the piece chosen be within reasonable reach of 
the pupil’s state. - Besides, the matter of expressive touch is to be mentioned, 
which Schumann requires to be so vigorous, so decisive, so delicately 
shaded, at times so tender, that nothing in the works of previous com- 
posers at all prepares for it, and, in fact, when the player has it, only the 
very best pianofortes are capable of responding with the proper artistic 
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PBOM HOW TO UNDEBSTUfD MUSIC. Vol. II. 

Some years ago it happened that, on my return from a summer vaca- 
tion, I found a number of letters asking for a graded list of Studies for 
the Pianoforte. Within a few days more following, several other letters 
arrived, to the same purport. Then I said to myself that if this matter 
were of so much interest, I had better send to a number of the leading 
teachers of the piano and get their lists. Comparing these with each 
other would probably afford a clue to certain principles underlying the 
work of all, or nearly all, and, by printing the whole in a single article, 
those who had written me for information would be furnished the best 
that the market afforded. So much for preface, and so much for the 
origin of the following discussion. 

The relative place of “studies” in a course of piano playing varies 
greatly with different teachers. Some, like Dr. William Mason, make 
comparatively little use of them, but do their work with technical exer- 
cises for the muscular part and with artistic pieces for the artistic part. 
My own practice has been of this kind for several years — in fact, for at 
least twelve. In many boarding-schools the pupils take one set of studies 
after another, so that in a whole year’s study not more than half a dozen 
pieces are taken. At Oberlin, for example, the library contains a vast 
number of studies out of which the teachers are accustomed to select here 
and there a single one or two out of a book, for the modification of this, 
that, or the other peculiarity of playing. Therefore, before we can dis- 
cuss this subject intelligently we must first consider the aim of the teach- 
ing as a whole. 

Every piano teacher whose pupils develop qualities of artistic playing 
must administer the lessons with reference to the three following desid- 
erata : — 

r. To secure an accurate and comprehensive quality of study. 

2. To develop technic; by which is meant the ability to play with the 

necessary certainty, rapidity and force. 

3. To awaken and diversify the latent musical susceptibilities of the 

pupil. 

These three elements enter into, the playing at every stage, from the 
first beginning to the finish ; therefore they must control the subjeqt 
matter and the order of the instructions. The criteria by which we test 
the rank of an artist are these same three principles : fidelity to the com- 
poser, technical ability in carrying out his ideas, and musical feeling, 
making the performance fresh and vital. As the element last named is the 
one which is most commonly neglected, although it is the salt which saves 
the whole performance from emptiness and silliness, I will say a few words 
about it first. 

The pupil’s musical life is to be developed from without by hearing 
much music, and from within by thinking of much music. Therefore, 
where concerts are scarce, it is necessary to depend more and more upon 
the use of strongly imaginative music of the best composers. This I 
desire to have memorized and played by heart. In process of time a 
pupil comes to have within his mirid a store of choice tone poems by 
Schumann, Chopin, Beethoven, Bach and smaller writers. These come 
up at intervals for review. New ones are added. The technic goes on 
by the exercises, which always form a part of the daily practice. In this 
way, in one instance, a pupil of mine had more than 160 pieces which 
she had played in public from memory, some of them thirty times. 
They included concertos, sonatas — in fact, a very satisfactory synopsis of 
standard pianoforte music by the very greatest composers, from Bach to 
IVloszkowski. In another case a pupil had upward of 100 pieces, 
another sixty, etc. In all such cases there comes a time when the music 
appears to “ strike in," if so inelegant an expression may be allowed, 
becomes Artistic in its conception. The playing takes on those 
mmerable gradations of accent and touch which serve to phrase and 
erpret the ideas of an author. It does this in the best possible way, 
ely, from within ; the playing becomes the expression of a musical 
al existing in the pupil’s own mind. I do not believe that it is pos- 
le to get this quality in its perfection in any other way than by this of 
morizing, except in the rare cases of inherent intuitive musical genius, 
n this is not so rare as it used to be, as the experience of every teacher 


It is easy to see that this way of memorizing takes a great deal of 
time, though not so much as would be supposed. Like everything else, 
there is a knack to it — which removes the hardship when once the pupil 
catches it. By means of the memorizing, another of the chief ends 
specified above will be accomplished, which is the improvement of the 
quality of study. An accurate study is the indispensable prerequisite for 
artistic results. Unless the pupil is prepared to reproduce the ipsissima 
verba {the exact literal words) of an author, it is of no use to talk about 
expression and interpretation. Artistic playing begins with the literal 
reproduction of every minute particular which the author has set down, 
as well as those which he has implied by means of his scanty marks of 
expression. 


music has gone through. The general direction of the progress has been 
from the merely clever and fluent contrapuntal and imitative work of 
Bach’s predecessors to- the clever and much more emotional and com- 
prehensive musical discourse of Bach, and so on to the free fantasia of 
our own day. Under nearly everything of Bach’s there is a concealed 
tide of feeling which is felt by intelligent hearers and players, and 
enables his pieces to cross over nearly two centuries and appeal to the 
ears and feelings of this generation as vigorously as they did to their own 
contemporaries. Nay, more : Bach had the germs of the entire subse- 
quent development of music, and much that speaks to us in Chopin and 
Schumann is but the blossoming of buds from out the St. Thomas 
garden, at Leipsic. It is the inexhaustibility of Bach’s purely musical 
fantasy, combined with the implied, even if not fully expressed, emotion- 
ality of most of his writings, that makes them so productive for study in 
these days. To anticipate a conclusion belonging later in this paper, 
the study of Bach is well-nigh equally productive in each of the three 
fundamental points specified above as the charter of music teaching. 
Still, to conclude that a pianist could be made by the study of Bach 
alone, would be a great mistake. His piano works do little or nothing 
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depth and fullness of touch which modern virtuoso works expect. 

Not to dwell so particularlyupon subsequent composers, it will gen- 
erally be conceded that the following are the more noticeable traits of their 
pianoforte music : Mozart introduced the cantabiie. The study of his 
works conduces to smooth, musical and refined melody-playing. Beet- 
hoven is too great a poet to be abused by apprentice work.*--His thematic 
work and passages are covered by Cramer and Clementi, particularly the 
latter. His Adagios and Scherzos are best prepared (on the musical side, 
at least) by Mendelssohn and Schumann. Chopin, both as music thinker 
and pianist, forms a school by himself. The Bach style of sequencing 
with a given figure he introduced again, adding to it the myriad combi- 
nations of the diminished seventh and many new forms of finger work ; 
all these with a new development of sentimental melody, most delicately 
embroidered with fioratura, put upon the piano with an ample use of its 
resources. The technical peculiarity of the Chopin treatment of the piano 
is found in his use of extended chords, more rapid use of extensions and 
separations of fingers (for which five-finger exercises form no preparation 
whatever), besides which, or with which, he always expects an expressive 
touch. 

I am surprised that the technical importance of Schumann in the 


been in the direction of sensationalism, the outward expression of a more 
excitable emotionality, which has operated in every possible direction. 
It has given greater rapidity, strange melodic and harmonic progressions, 
restless and sometimes morbid rhythms, extraordinary contrasts of power 
— in short, every possible musical manner of expressing strong, deep or 
tumultuous feeling. Beside this main current of musical development 
there have been numerous eddies and counter-currents, special provinces, 
in which congenial spirits have amused themselves while the world went 
on without them. Thus there is a vast literature of music pieces which 
are mere play. They sound prettily and amuse the lovers of the well- 
sounding. Such pieces are often useful in teaching, but we do not accom- 
plish the abiding results of artistic playing by means of them. They are 
amusing and useful but not formative. 

Alongside of the development of music thus sketched there has 
been an equal growth of piano playing in the same direction. 

The modern development of extraordinary piano -playing had its 
brilliant opening in the almost simultaneous appearance of Thalberg and 
Liszt. Thalberg was the inventor of the method of carrying a melody in 
the middle range of the keyboard and surrounding it with runs, arpeg- 
gios, and other accompaniment covering the entire keyboard, the tones 
of the melody being prolonged to their necessary length by the use of the 
damper pedal. Thalberg played this sort of work beautifully, as no one 
since has done. The melody was delivered as cantabile as if he had only 
the melody to play. It is upon record concerning him that he studied 
singing for five years mainly for the purpose of being able to sing melodies 
with his fingers, as a good artist would sing them with the voice. This 
kind of accentuation of melody, coupled with light and very fluent runs 
and a discreet use of the pedal, constitutes the substance of the “ Thalberg 
technic.” Beyond writing a considerable number of fantasias in which 
this idea was applied to the more favorite melodies of the different operas, 
Thalberg added little to the literature of the pianoforte. His original 
compositions are musicianly but not poetic. 

Liszt at once took up this notion of Thalberg’ s, and in many of his 
earlier fantasias — the “Rigoletto,” for instance— he carried it out even 
better than the inventor himself, because he knew better where to branch 
off in some other direction. But in all of the earlier of Liszt’s works we 
come now and then upon something which is played upon a different 
principle from anything in Thai berg/ s pieces. I refer to his cadenzas. 
The Liszt cadenza is a sensational passage, usually consisting of a simple 
sequence, carried upward or downward with increasing force until a climax 
is reached. Naturally, the progression downward affords the best oppor- 
tunity for effect, because the volume of tone constantly increases in that 
direction. These things are played upon a different principle from that 
of any passages before them; th£y go faster and, at times, heavier, and 
have to be conceived by the player en masse, so to say. When the fingers 
have been taught the proper order of the motions by a sufficient number 
of slow repetitions, the passage has to be delivered “ with the eyes shut,” 
so to speak, or exactly as one runs when running for his life. This is the 
new principle of velocity as defined in Mason’s “ School 'of Velocity,” of 
which I shall have a word to say under the head of technic. Soon, how- 
ever, Liszt passed beyond the limited diversification of touch required by 
the Thalberg principle, and set himself to the translation of orchestral 
compositions and of Schubert and Schumann songs into the language of 
the pianoforte. In doing this he made more and more demands upon 
what I might call the “differential touch,” i. e., the ability to shade the 
touch in a variety of ways for the purpose of more clearly defining prin- 
cipal and subordinate ideas moving together. This demand upon technic 
in the later Liszt works is essentially the same as that in Schumann. Thus, 
at length, we arrive at the latest ingredient of piano playing, not yet recog- 
nized in most books of technic ; pamely, the technic of expressive touch. 

Since Liszt, there has been ntr radical addition to piano playing. 
Tausig brought back something of the Bach legato and quiet fluency, 
which the Liszt works do not contain. Henselt worked out the pedal 
technic somewhat, and gained thereby a few effects not so fully gained 
by Liszt. But, substantially, the art of piano playing, as at present under- 
stood by the greatest artists, is included in the works of the following 
composers: Bach, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Clementi, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Schumann and Liszt. Or, to class them another way, according to their 
predominant influence, whether upon Music as such, or upon Technic, 
we have this : The great formative names in Music, as such, are Bach, 


Beethoven, Schumann, and Wagner. Mozart and Mendelssohn represent 
important special provinces. The composers who represent the progress 
of pianoforte technic (after Bach, who leads in both provinces), are 
Clementi, Chopin, Liszt. These three contain the whole of pianoforte 
execution , as distinguished from the music itself. 

We are now nearly ready to 'define what we mean by the term 
‘ ‘ Etude ” or “ study. ’ ’ But first let us speak of “ exercises. ’ ’ An exer- 
cise is a musical figure designed to be repeated many times in order to 
increase the obedience of the fingers. Such a passage may be planned 
for flexibility, separating the fingers, or other development of the latent 
aptitudes of the hand, or it may be for speed and endurance. When 
such a musical figure is developed into a rhythmic form (like Mason’s 
accented scales), or repeated upward and downward in other keys (like 
the Tausig technics), it begins to have a part of the elements of musical 
interest; it is like saying over the word “ Mesopotamia” in a succession 
of grades of pitch, or with a certain rhythm or accent, for the purpose of 
increasing the ’flexibility of the organs of speech. At the opposite end 
of the scale of expression from the exercise lies the tone poem or music 
piece, which is conceived solely from the artistic standpoint. A shade 
below the genuine “piece” comes the artistic “study” — a study in a' 
particular effect — which, of course, would not be a “study ” unless the 
effect were new, or unless, at the very least, the study carried it further or 
brought it out better than had been done before. The highest examples 
of this kind are the ’Chopin and Liszt studies, many of them being 
veritable poems — but always with a technical moral. The Heller studies 
belong to this class, but in a lower grade, the poetry being less elevated 
and the phraseology simpler. From this high level studies shade off, by 
imperceptible gradations, to those of Czerny and Kohler, which have 
no musical value whatever. Kohler’s especially are purely mechanical 
rhymes, which stand in music where versifications of the multiplication 
table or of the rules of grammar stand in poetry — mnemonic devices for 
securing many repetitions of a difficult passage. It is like setting a bad 
speller an exercise to write in which his pet weakness is repeated a great 
number of times. 

Besides the differences existing between studies in regard to their 
poetic value and their difficulty, their pedagogic value is much affected 
by the success or non-success of%eir authors in seizing the radical points 
of pianoforte technic. The studies of Czerney I have given up for several 
years, because I do not think -them productive. They appear to me to 
be badly planned as exercises, and, also, in so far as theyixave value, to 
be directed toward the Mozart school of piano playing, which we have 
now passed far beyond. Cramer is another author whose name occurs 
upon nearly every list following, whom I regarS as but little productive. 
This opinion, which I formed about twelve years ago, is countenanced by 
Von Biilow in the preface to his selection of the Cramer studies. They 
represent a small special province in piano playing ; they are not in the 
current of the great world stream. 

Now, it is 'easy to see, from what I have said of the nature of piano 
studies, that they are likely to be more intellectual than emotional, and, 
therefore, especially well suited for improving the quality of the pupil’s 
study. They do this within certain limits. The great end to reach in 
piano teaching is to make the playing sound fresh and spontaneous — as 
if the player were improvising. This can only be the case when the 
player’s heart is in what he is playing, which, again, will not be the case 
unless there is heart in the subject matter itself. Therefore, the advan- 
tages of well-selected studies are seen in correct and even playing, but 
after a time, if too large a proportion of the daily practice is filled up 
with them, the playing tends to become meaningless, uninteresting, 
mechanical, and this will be more and more the case as the studies are 
chosen with prime regard to their bearing upon the muscular training. 

Again, the selection of etudes will be influenced by the kind of 
exercises and pieces expected to be studied at the same time. Modern 
piano playing, and especially modern brilliant piano playing, requires 
more force, and makes use of more / ‘ stencil groups,” or complex units, 
such as harmonic sequences, melodic sequences, passages, etc., than was 
the case in the old school. Not to consume time here with a discussion 
of the different “systems” for facilitating the acquisition of pianoforte 
technic, I will only say that I make use of Dr. William Mason’s, for the 
following reasons : — 

[Ctontinvcd in next Uiue.] ■ 





' PIANO TECHNIQUE.* 


BY W. WAUGH LAUDER. 


Too little attention is paid to those modest teachers 
whose duty it is to lay the foundation of piano technique, 
and they too often are utterly incompetent to perform 
the tasks they set themselves, and, moreover, people are 
frequently unwilling to pay good artists for teaching 
beginners, too often to their own disadvantage. 

Now, to begin with, there are undoubtedly two distinct 
sides to technique. The first side is the mere correct 
muscular movements and the training of the material 
hand and fingers and wrist up to a certain pitch of endur- 
ance^ The second side has a more ideal nature, and con- 
sists in the molding of touch, tone and the more nervous 
and sensitive side of the pianist’s nature. True it is that 
these two sides are closely related, and at times their 
lines are tangent, but, alas, how many are there who rattle 
off innumerable etudes with great brilliancy but without 
an atom of soul or sensitiveness. Now, to begin at 
the very beginning. In the Circular of Information, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, 1886, published in 
response to an appeal from the M, T. N. A., we find 
singing teachers in the public schools are advised to ap- 
peal to the imitative faculty in young children by singing 
to them good musical phrases, Now, this point I deem 
is of worth to a piano teacher. 

Amateur teachers, taking to music as a makeshift for 
a living, are one of the evils in our profession, but this 
is a social and not an artistic problem. I have no patience 
with teachers who cannot piay all they teach, and who 
decry teachers who can. The child talks the language itT 
hears, and the musical student too often copies with mis- 
placed zeal the mannerisms and wrong methods of the in- 
competent teacher. Now, I think that such an important 
matter as rhythm in finger exercises, as given by Dr. 
Mason in his “ Piano Techniques,” or in St^maty’s “ Fun- 
damental Studies for Rhythm of the Fingers ” (edited by 
Lavallee), should be given only to pupils who have com- 
paratively mastered that “pons asmorum ” of the pian- 
ist, an even legato scale, which is alike the first toddling 
effort of the musical infant, as well as the acme of per- 
fection of the virtuoso. I may be wrong, but I have 
found that accentuation at a too early period is not of 
advantage. Now, as a position of hand, we have as the 
best that advocated by Dr, Carl Reinecke, Papperitz and 
Zwintscher, of Leipzig, Lebert, Kullak, Liszt and Tausig, 
where the natural power of the fingers must never be 
supplemented by exertion, but must rather grow by care- 
ful nursing, the hand held loosely in the vPrist socket — 
perfectly level on the back, neither humped nor hol- 
lowed, the fingers not pulled in and the little finger not 
cramped or bent too much. The fingers must be lifted 
loosely and let fall by their own weight, with no stiffen- 
ing of the wrist, and every tone must be a pressure tone, 
and a singing rather than a mere percussion. In this 
system the wrist must of necessity be trained from the 
outstart, and natural and graceful finger^alisthenics be 
used from the beginning to insure complete ease in every" 
effort. The thumb mast ever be loose and easy as are 
the fingers. Now, although in subsequent work, a sharp 
hammer-like action of the curved fingers Is absolutely 
necessary to produce certain heroic results— -just as the 
slowly relaxing hold on the piano keys in chords or oc- 
taves caused by the arm leaving the level before the wrist 
or hand, will he preferable to the sharp elastic throwing 
back of the hand on the wrist socket for certain pur 
poses. Still, the point in founding a piano technique 
for a scholar is to choose that which’ will bear best fruit 
generally. Liszt advocated a legatissimo practice of the 
scales good for scale players. Others urge the neces- 
sity of practicing every note of the scale with firm, solid 
lever and hammer action of each finger repeatedly, to 
insure solidity. Both methods have uieir purpose, and 
serve their separate ends. With some pupils, it is wise 
to make them play five chromatic notes with five con- 
secutive fingers, as in Tausig. One must, of course, 
learn the peculiarities and weaknesses of a new hand at 
the ontstart. 

“ Daily repetition studies,” with those with large hands 
avoiding widespread passages, and vice versa — practicing 
gentle stretching exercises with small hafids are essential. 

1 remember one gentleman in Johannes Weidenbach’s 
class in Leipzig, who was Unable to play a passage crisply 
and clearly on account of the unwieldy structure of his 
hand, and his chords were invariably indistinct. Wjgiden- 
bach in that day advocated the bent-knuckle touch, and it 
seemed to trie- that all disciples of his methbd suffered 
from a painful, lack of singing powers. Now, certain 
teachers and inventors flatter themselves that they have 
been the sole and only originators of a system of mus- 
cular and digital gymnastics. Now, this is not so, for all 
"who know genial ** Lebert,” blustering Dr. Paul, with his 
well-known advice, “ Starken Sie Den Vierten Finger,” 
or Reinecke or cynical Wenzel, are aware of the fact that 
they all made their students ao gymnastics for fingers, 
handand wrist with a martinet like tyranny. Dr. Paul was, 

* Extracts from a paper read before the Illinois Mosio 'Teacher’s 
Association, with new addition* and corrections by the author. 
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and is, most exacting in the matter of physical culture of 
the hand as well as of the whole body, and as particular 
in legato scales (which we had to play excruciatingly 
adagio every lesson during one whole course) as the 
click on Virgil’s techniphone. Watchful Dr. Papperitz 
would even use the back of one’s hand, and even the 
bridge of one’s nose as a medium whereupon to convey 
his ideas of the variety and quality of touen. They cer- 
tainly gave me every exercise that Brotherhood’s tech- 
nicon could suggest, and I may affirm that one-half of 
my technique was done in the air. 

A particular hobby with Liszt was the practicing of 
scales in all keys and in all rhythms of 2, 3, 4, 6, 6 notes, 
with all fingerings, say first with 1,2, 3, then with 1, 2, 3, 
4, then with 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, never paying the slightest heed 
to awkwardness of thumb or fifth on black notes, and 
above all, scales with any two fingers, which, all done 
from memory in the air, and subsequently repeated on 
the piano, was of very great beneht. Some teachers 
have a faculty for making things plain, and I remember 
[ in particular one lesson in which Carl Reinecke showed 
me how to play and grade a melody. Starting out with 
the statement that as the piano lacks the singing and 
long-drawn-out tone of the wind or string instruments, 
we must supplement the failing by carefully studied and 
graded intensity of pressure ; he told me that the very 
instant we strike a tone on the piano it grows weaker, 
and if we wish to make a melody crescendo, we must 
carefully grade the quality and quantity of pressure and 
hammer power, and in all melodious phrasing this weigh- 
ing of power is of vital importance. I may say that that 
lesson was invaluable. But to return to our technics, 
Louis Ehlert advises holding the elbow close to the side 
and practicing all scales and finger exercise in that posi- 
tion ; also the practicing of forearm and hand move- 
ments with fingers on the keyboard (noiseless), both up 
and down and rocking, a system, which 1 find upon refer- 
ence, that Mr. Sherwood advocated at the Cleveland 
Convention of the M. T. N. A. Perhaps beneficial, but 
apt to create stiffness of style, methinks. Upon refer- 
ring further to Mr. Sherwood’s paper of 1884, I find 
quite an interesting treatise upon the treatment of the 
upper and lower arm, the wrist and fingers, as well as 
the tipping exercise to right and left (like a boat rock- 
ing) ; of the sides of the hands and the action of the 
ends and knuckles of fingers, similar to that used in row- 
ing a boat. These are all good, but by no means new, as 
Plaidy used them all, and Dr. Gille, of Jena, a bosom 
friend of Liszt, in Jena, told me about those very move- 
ments. We all know that the wrist and fingers repre- 
sent the bundle of faggots in the old man’s fable. We 
must untie the faggots by loosening the wrist, but Mr. 
Sherwood advocates the beginning of daily practice al- 
ways with wrist work. I tried this, and found it wrong, 
for I soon got so that I could not play at all fluently until 
I had played octaves for a time, so I interchanged and 
began sometimes with a light piece on an etude, 
ana soon could play just as well without that preliminary, 
octave practice. I do not think it wise to become ac- 
customed to a pedantic or cut-and-dried method either 
with teachers or practice. 

Miss Amy Fay, in her paper at the same Cleveland 
Convention of 1884, said that in his latter days, Paga- 
nini rarely and almost never practiced the difficulties he 
himself had created, and so certainly do some play best 
when they practice mechanism least. I know, for a fact, 
that Arthur Friedheim, a young man with whom I lived 
like a brother for eighteen months in Weimar and Rome, 
rarely practiced technique pure and simple, and Dr. 
Gustave Wolff, of Bradford, England, an intimate friend 
of Rubinstein’s, told me that that artist rarely touched 
technique during his concert tours in Great Britain. 

I do not believe, with Miss Fay, that it is necessary to 
practice every hour we are awake to become great vir- 
tuosi ; people who have to do that never are real artists 
— they are merely great machinists. Too much tech- 
nique is like over-training id athletic sports. Still, when 
in Weimar, I remember well, when lodging for the first 
night in the old Hotel de Basse, prior to my first visit to 
the grand and lamented virtuoso and maestro, Liszt, I laid 
awake nearly all night and practiced techniqne with that 
frantic, Henselt-like vigor caused by stage fright, on a 
dumb piano, consisting of my knees. Liszt, however, 
had a regal contempt for mere mechanism, somewhat 
like Tausig, who reprimanded a certain demoiselle with 
the words, “ Miss, you ought to be ashamed of playing 
so correctly at your age.” 

It is well nigh impossible to condense a system of I 
technique into one paper, but I may mention as some of 
the most beneficial mechanical motions, the alternate 
stretching out and curving in of each and every finger 
alone, then in pairs, and the elastic rotary motion of the 
hand and wrist, both to right and. left, and again the pop- 
ping up and drawing off of the fingers in assiduous and 
equalizing repetition exercises. That all these movements 
most in the end become automatic, follows as a matter of 
coarse. As Dr. Mason tells ns that the weighing and 
measuring out of the time needed to execute a passage 
must regulate the lift of the fingers — in very rapid pass- 
ages the lift being, of course, fees and more energetic 
| than in slow movements. We find that in consequence 
I of an ignoring of this principle, many players can never 
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exceed an average rate of speed ; others, again, hurry 
unnecessarily in cantabile or slow passages. With refer- 
ence to the important matter of emphasis and accent 
systematically introduced in. practice, I would say, first 
inculcate the elementary rudiments of mechanism and 
touch, and then, if the accent be made by elastically 
raised fingers or lightly thrown wrist, accentuation must 
prove beneficial, but when introduced in the instruction 
of a pupil possessing, as yet, an uneven or an unmusical 
touch it cannot materially benefit the student. 

Out of the three main movements or methods of touch, 
the lever, the hammer and pressure, and out of the legato, 
staccato and portamento, it is possible to derive many va- 
rieties or gradations of touch scarcely definable on paper, 
but easily imparted by a skillful performer teacher. The 
airy lightness of finger with which Liszt was wont to exe- 
cute jeuen perlando or a Chopin rubato is outside the 
rules of pedagogues, but irresistibly effective. That pe- 
culiar pulling or drawing of a chord which is part and 
parcel of Reinecke’ s style, is certainly somewhat ultra, 
but still original. That peculiar broadening and lower- 
ing of the wrist and hand, and sitting on the note with 
flattened fingers, so often used by Bulow in a Beethoven 
cantilene belongs to him, and is an instinctive effort to 
strengthen the tore. From the heavy Bach touch — 
leaving the whole weight of the hand, or even arm, upon 
each finger in turn, the finger acting as a pillar or 
support to the weight (an antiquated touch, but still effec- 
tive at times in heavy contrapuntal work) down to 
the extreme opposite — that light, feather-like touch 
used in a Chopin cadenza, where the weight seems to 
be entirely shifted into the arm, and the hand exquisitely 
balanced in the wrist, the fingers scarcely seeming to be 
material, is like going from the N. to the S. pole in 
touch methods. 

These contrasts can be explained little by little by the 
artist performing teacher (not by a mere pedagogue) but 
such delicate nuances of touch can with difficulty be ex- 
plained or classified by a single paper. Any one wish- 
ing for more extensive information in this direction 
would do well to refer to the back reports of the M. T. 
N. A. and various State associations, where they will 
find valuable essays on this subject, also to the works of 
Clementi, Hummel, Tausig, Plaidy, Zwintzscher, Kullak, 
Mason, Herz, Stamaty, Christiani’s ‘‘Expression in Piano 
Playing,” and many others. I have studied many of these 
works in preparing this paper, but find it easier to under- 
stand than to explain logically a whole system of tech- 
nique. Do not our teachers keep too assiduously in the 
beaten track. I Do they not use the orthodox and useful 
but nevertheSs hackneyed Cramer, Plaidy, Czerny and 
Kullak with unwavering regularity until the teacher’s 
brain and interest are asphyxiated, exhausted and nau- 
seated by the deadly monotony of a mechanical daily 
round? For the good teachers’ energy qmj. interest to 
be semi dormant is as pernicious as to have bad teachers 
or a bad system. Let us avoid sameness in work, the 
octave studies of Turner, Low, Neupert, and wrist 
studies of Rubinstein, Saint-Saens, Moszkowski and 
others, are occasionally a relief from Kullak. Studies 
of Reinecke, just as good or better than Heller. A 
teacher does not need to remain in the antediluvian 
classic groove all the time for innumerable examples of 
every variety of technique and touch, as much is added 
every season to the vast store of miniature compositions 
which I believe honestly to be better and more sympa- 
thetic teaching matter for the pupil, and the teachpr is 
there for the purpose of considering the pupil’s weak- 
nesses and tastes, and not merely his own prejudices and 
hobbies. 

[To be continued.} 


TEA0HE1 AND EXECUTANT. 


It has often been considered as important question 
whether a brilliant executant can be a good teacher, and 
if it is necessary to be a brilliant executant in order to 
make a good teacher. There is told a veracious anecdote 
of Mr. Thai berg, when he was 1 in London, that a high- 
born dame wished him to give her daughter lessons on 
the piano at five guineas, or twenty-six dollars each. 
Thalberg refused, but being much pressed, finally con- 
sented. The pupil sat down to the piano and played one 
of his own pieces to Thalberg ; he listened, but never 
said a word during the performance. When it was ended, 
he said : “Now I will play it to you and show you how 
it should be played,” and then he continued placing 
for an hour, smbrose from the piano, content he had given 
the money’s worth. Neither one party nor the other 
wished for another lesson, for it would have been utterly 
impossible for the great pianist to unbend himself to his 
pupil, and however delightful it was to listen to Thalberg 
for an hour, it was not exactly the way, however, to im- 
prove the youg lady’s playing. There are decidedly great 
executants who can oend down to their pupils, bat we 
shall generally find that the former only undertake to 
form the latter when they have already passed through 
a certain amount of preliminary studies, and when the 
executant becomes rather a guide than a teacher. — 
American Musician. , " 
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THE ETUDE 






[For The Etude.] 

PECULIARITIES OF THE GROWTH OF AMERI- 
CA! MUSIC. 


BY FANNY MORRIS SMITH. 


Suppose, to getatthe condition of onr American art, we 
put our foreign-taught countrymen, and our immigrant 
teachers and their pupils aside. When we have eliminated 
this foreign culture of our great cities, represented by peo- 
ple who can understand and interpret good music, and 
those, at second hand, who understand good music and 
know they cannot produce it, we arrive at a majority 
who know not- music, and have never heard it, but who 
fancy they do produce it ; and, lastly, at a barbarous 
minority, who care and think nothing about .the matter 
Underneath, at the bottom of the social strata, we find 
the foreigner again — this time with a bag-pipe under his 
arm and a Celtic song on his lips ; or, straight from the 
beggary of Naples, tramping from town to town with 
fiddle and hand-organ. In short, foreign music is at the 
top, and foreign music at the bottom, and Philistia in the 
middle — this last the real America in process of growth. 

Regarded dispassionately, however, the state of Ameri- 
can music proves to be inseparable from the present phase 
of our national development. In the analogous condition 
of Rome, the Latin Oratory of Cicero was nursed by 
Greek training and study. Orators may be made in one 
generation, bat music demands three. 

In considering our music from an historical stand- 
point, we should note, first, our original low culture as an 
entire people. No one familiar with the story of Ameri- 
can colonization is unaware that the settlers of these 
United States deserved their title of adventurers. They 
came to seek their fortune. Their scholarship was in the 
school of discontent, not letters. Even the Pilgrim 
Fathers, highly trained by theologic dispute, by suffering 
— sometimes skilled in the learning of their day — cared 
nothing for what we call culture, anS^-abandoned the 
fine arts. The following of Penn was from the middle 
and lower classes. The decayed gentlemen of Virginia 
sank into illiteracy in the second generation. The 
shrewd Dutchmen of New York, the refugees from 
Ireland, the paupers exported by home governments, 
were all careful, in their several ways, for the things of 
this world. But they would not have reckoned music as 
a thing. 

The Huguenots seem to have been our most cultured 
settlers, but the children lacked time and opportunity to 
practice the graceful arts of their sires. The spinnet 
was displaced, perforce, by the spinning- vyh eel, the brush 
and pencil by the broom and shears. Everybody was at 
his wits’ end to obtain bare shelter and food. The new 
generation was trained by necessity — the mother, indeed, 
of invention, but the step-mother of culture. Our 
national growth from want to plenty, and then prosperity, 
has been, at the same time, a true advance from ignorance 
coupled with energy and self-denial, to civilization, and 
at last culture. The emergence of the arts among us is 
a matter of national development as truly as it was in 
Egypt or Greece. Courage, self-denial and industry were 
the sine qud non of survival among the immigrants who 
settled America. They leveled the barbarous elements 
from the lowest stratum of European society, brutal and 
untrained as in the days of William the Conqueror, and 
the "Adventurous and martyr elements from court and 
manor into one indistinguishable mass.. New England 
theology, with its resolve for conscience, right and 
education, leavened the lumps. 

With such teachers, we see letters the first outcome ; 
next, America reaches out for painting, sculpture, the 
drama, and, last, for music. Whatever may be the exact 
state of our advance toward a Yankee Parnassus, there is 
no doubt that America has taken an inflexible resolve to 
be musical. She will succeed here, as everywhere, but it 
will be done according to the principles of natural selec- 
tion, and come as a national progress, the richest and the 
poorest not much out of step with each other ; all will 
have it, just as allliave the newspaper. 

Hindering musical growth among our working classes, 
where it should be cradled, is our bad condition of imag- 
ination, and false ideas of pleasure. Sensation, every- 
where the degradation of emotion, is especially the enemy 
of musics the exponent of ^emotion. . The sensational 
novels, dramas, pictures, politics and religion of our 
working classes bring sensational music arm-in-arm. 
We must save our boys and girls from the ruinous qjfects 
of the vile picture paper, the cheap show and their con- 
geners before they will be capable of haying a healthy 
music. r 

Anything that breaks the uniformity of onr people’s 
everyday habits, helps their music. Granted a few 
years’ more culture, and the first national event that 
calls men’s heroism into plav will give it voice. 

The best melodies of older nations were the gift of 
their handicraftsmen, but in this century labor has taken 
a very unfortunate tarn. The tailor, shoemaker, sailor, 
spinner, even the farmer, has little chance to sing at his 
work- The sailor has become the stoker of a steamship; 
where once obtained a season of neighborly helpful- 


ness the farmer reaps and sows alone by the aid of rat- 
tling and grating machine, and threshes his grain and 
piles his straw with a steam engine ; tailor, shoemaker 
and spinner are shat up from morning till night in a huge 
factory, whose whirr is not only unmusical but literally 
deafening; even the children are housed in school, with 
no chance to learn an air put of their own hearts. They 
sing that delightful poem, the multiplication table ! The 
clerk in a retail business, unless it be a grocery store or 
a meat market, is not even permitted a mournful whistle ! 
Cook, butler and housemaid are required to be seen, not 
heard. The melodies of the cotton field are disappear- 
ing. Our work everywhere tends toward the “silent 
system.” We have few national occasions for music ; 
all are comprised in the military parade, the masonic 
funeral, or the circus procession. 

How welcome to our young men are the bands and ban- 
ners of election seasons ! It is our misfortune, musical and 
national, that the/tealthy stimulus of open-air pageantry 
should be so completely withheld from our imagination, 
and hence from all forms of artistic energy. Our people 
can gape and stare at a peep show — on a large plan or a 
small — but a harvest home, a May celebration, a Mardi 
Gras mummery is scarcely known. Decoration Day has 
degenerated into a political occasion, Fourth of July is 
anathema maranatha. Could each trades union devise 
an artistic, annual celebration of its mysteries, which 
should demand of its members an allegorical or com- 
memorative spectacle, what an impulse to art, to mutual 
good understanding and national community of pleasure ! 

In close relation, note the equally dormant state of 
pictorial art as a drawback to our music. We have fine 
marines and landscapes in pictures, and likewise in poetry, 
and such music as we have produced has been, till very 
lately, much on the marine and landscape pattern. But 
neither poetry, nor painting, nor music find here their 
highest development, and sculpture is, perhaps, so rare 
among us because in it marines and landscapes are 
impossible. The Farragut sea sofa upon which Mr. St. 
Gauden’s superb statue is perched is an apt illustration. 

The intimate relation of eye and ear has long been 
noticed. When under the influence of hashish and in 
the presence of music, Fitz Hugh Ludlow perceived 
combinations of color and architectural forms, but heard 
nothing. Painters, poets, sculptors and architects have 
usually some intuition of the genius of the sister arts — 
talent for painting and music, for painting and poetry, 
for architecture and painting, often coexist. Not with- 
out reason has architecture been called “frozen music.” 
The great Grecian and Gothic architectural periods drew 
into their channels the current of musical feeling. Talent 
for music was not extinguished by aptitude for architec- 
tural expression, but absorbed. The Netherlands, whose 
school of music recruited the Italian art, boasted many 
a fine specimen of municipal architecture. But even Ger- 
many, which does not rank in architecture with France 
and England, waited for her music till the great building 
impulse passed out of popular feeling. England has 
Canterbury, Ely, Durham and a score besides, bat no 
Bach, Beethoven or Spohr. It was into English poetry, 
not music, that the artistic necessity for expression 
passed. The case in Greece was parallel. Very few 
have any notiob of the extent to which this exchange 
between music and poetry is carried, and the two paths 
run long together. 

Dear old Gardener, in his Music in Nature, devotes his 
last chapter to the time and accent of human Speech. 
He indicates perfectly the punctuation of numerous 
prose and poetical examples by notes, rests and bars. 
Every nation thus carries the accent and time of its mel- 
odies in its language; its inflection, depending upon the 
moment’s emotion, adds the element of pitch; a slight but 
natural exaggeration, and the folk song 13 born. The 
negro “spiritual,” worthless as it is from a musical point 
of view, yet throws an instructive light upon the origin 
and nurture of the national melody. The increasing ur- 
banity of life, which fuses all language into one stereo- 
typed accent, and condemns all exaggerated inflection 
or emphasis as ill-bred, is a bad thing for music. Ger- 
many has found stores of melody in her dialects. We 
Americans have exchanged dialects for languages, but 
the gain to music is nothing, the mine of national char- 
acteristics having been already worked independently by 
each nation. 

Such is the arrangement of American society and its 
pleasures that our music seems likely to grow up like a 
child in each separate home, rather than in the com- 
munity, in the fields and streets, and churches, as else- 
where. It begins with the jews-harp, harmonicon and 
concertina of the penniless immigrant, plods, step by 
step, to the fourth-hand piano and machine-made fiddle, 
rises steadily with the family fortune till we see the third 
generation in possession of the best instrument, the best 
teaching, and a fine accumulation of talent. After reach- 
ing this point, growth is not only forward, but retrospec- 
tive. Mary's father follows her progress in humble 
cor icio mess hat • *>. gsii morally fi * % ‘g od time,” 
bat M ry’ mot er stops at lothing Withou quiv 1 
sh 1 n s th< Maiden s Prayer and the locking Bird on 
th< Altar if Progress, vD she assimilates B ethoven a 
a meal. ' . 


Our American Philistine is docile. He oftener errs ^ 
from ignorance than inaptitude. See what a work Thomas, 
with his propitiatory beer mug accomplished for the musi- 
cal taste of New York in fifteen years. 

The necessity on each man to make all his music him- 
self, creates a disproportionate demand for organs and 
pianos, and, reactively, renders orchestral music impos- 
sible. Time will correct all this, but meanwhile these 
keyed instruments offer the minimum of training to the 
ear. ' 

As our national character emerges from its fused ele- 
ments, we begin to understand what manner of man the 
future American will be. He will have beauty, im&gma 
tion, affection, loyalty, enthusiasm, consciousness, iatel- 
leet, sensitiveness, humor, fine intuition, chivalry and 
industry. Saw ever nation the like? But so it must 
be, for all nations have their part in him. He alone 
is heir of the upward struggle of the whole world, 
and of each peculiar national virtue or talent that formed 
and saved each single people. The clearness, lightness, 
of touch, logic and ease 01 France; the melancholy, pride 
and dignity of Spain; the passion and pictorial feeling of 
Italy ; the accuracy, thoroughness, and deep sentiment 
of Germany ; the conscience of England ; the metaphy- 
sical intellect and canny thrift of Scotland ; the wit and 
oratory of Ireland ; the God that makes for righteous • 
ness of Israel — all, all are ours — our rich, our princely 
inheritance, and in the future music of America nothing 
of this unique, priceless endowment shall be lacking. 


[For The Etude.] 

REMONSTRANCE, 


My copy of the January Etude is only just to hand, so 
that I fear I may be somewhat late in the field. Still, I 
must pen a few words of protest against part of the 
article “ A Plea for Simplicity,” by L. L. Forman. 

With the writer’s main contention every one must 
heartily agree, viz., that in music- “ we try to teach too 
many things at once.” Our treatment of beginners has 
been, and still is, lamentable ; the reason being that 
while we train our pupils as pianists, we never think of 
training them as piano-forte teachers, and. each and all 
of them have to learn how-to teach by long-continued 
and painful experiments on their unfortunate pupils. 
Even here, however, aray of light has partially illuminated 
our darkness, in the shape of Mrs. Curwen’s little manual, 
“The Child Pianist,” an appreciable notice of which 1 
am glad to see in the above-mentioned number of The 
Etude. Se book is, in my opinion, destined to revolu- 
tionize all ofer methods of teaching beginners, and I speak 
from personal knowledge in* saying, that even teachers of 
experience may learn much from its admirably lucid 
explanations. Specially valuable is its insistence on the 
primary importance of the presentation, to the pupil’s^ 
mind of one difficulty at a time. With such a manual,' 
it will be forever impossible for any teacher to create in 
a child’s mind, that “ inextinguishable hatred of music,” 
of which Mrs. Forman so pathetically complains. 

But having expressed my appreciation, may I now 
utter my protest against the contention, which is, per- 
haps, most clearly expressed in the following paragraph 
of the article : “ I claim, that each musician of us 

should seek out that level of music which he, without 
affectation, does really most enjoy, and occupy that level, 
without fear of criticism or sneers from those either 
above or below him. If music does not please us, let us 
not pretend to like it because a Schumann has written it.” 

In one sense, we may say, “Yes,” to this ; let us not 
“pretend” anything. But, having frankly confessed 
that we do not like a composition hy, say, Brahms, let 
us immediately alter, or supplement, our confession by 
adding that we do not understand it. In nine cases out 
of ten lack of enjoyment means simply lack of intelligent 
and reverent study. Speaking generally, all noble music 
has had to fight its way to recognition, has at first been 
pronounced incomprehensible, formless, without melody, 
and so on. This result is natural, because such music 
aims not merely at pleasing, but at elevating and instruct- 
ing, and-so appeals to the intellect of the hearer. Now, 
if a musician is content to occupy any one “level,” it 
follows that he shuts himself off from ever attaining a 
higher level. Soon, on the principle that a lack of pro- 
gress leads inevitably to retrogression, he will find him- 
self gradually losing his appreciation of and love for, 
beautiful music, sinking from one level to another, until, 
at last, the only music which will satisfy him is the com- 
monplace — that, namely, which expresses in a pleasing 
manner conventional ideas in conventional language. 

Let us be honest, but let us ever realize that progress, 
and therefore true life, are only for him who regards 
earnestly 1 , and strives to attain, the level just above him. 

Ridley Prentice. 


Among the archives of most colleges may be found 
8-hand music, which has been used for Commence- 
ments. Having been given once, the colleges find no 
further use for it. For any of this music, which is com- 
plete and not too roach worti, we are willing l« exchange 
even for anything in our catalogue. 
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PIANO TEACHING'.. he is, perhaps, in too much or in not enough of be communicated by example and developed 
By ’a hurry | sometimes he forgets to turn, some- by imitation. It is not a question, we must 

F LE COUPPEY times turns two leaves at once. In trying to remember, of a finished artist, who, having con- 

* repair the mistake, he becomes more clumsy stantly the same model before his eyes, might - 

jy -Cont'nued ' still, and, alas! the music falls. Then what lose, little by little, his individuality and end by 

. - 1 - trouble, what confusion, what ruin ensue ! The becoming a mere senile imitator. On the con- 

musical memory. leaves are gathered up and replaced on the desk, trary, we have to do with a child, a pupil' who 

Haying recognized the utility of exercising but they are all in disorder, a page becomes de- has to be told not only what he must avoid, but 
the pupil’s memory in the elementary instruction, tached and flies into the middle of the room, even more what he must do. Here no one 
it remains for us to study the same subject from Everybody makes a rush for it, there is laugh- can deny that example is a help which nothing 
an artistic point of view. ■ ter- — and all is lost. may replace. Thus we see that under all cir- 

I do not hesitate to assert that there is a cer- But let us return to the serious side of the cu instances the ability to join practice to theory 

tain degree. of progress, a certain development question. It cannot be denied that by the exer- is an inestimable advantage, and it is only tinder 
of musical faculties that will never be attained eise of the memory, feeling is- developed, the these . conditions that a teacher can instruct 
by one not in the habit of playing from memory, mind is enlightened, and the intelligence is ea- thoroughly and carefully, without faltering and 
The constant preoccupation of following the larged arid elevated. In other studies besides without fear. 

note with the eyes, invariably injures the de- music this precious faculty is always exercised. I say, without fear, because in a teacher who 
velopment of perfection, which alone raises talent In colleges and universities the most brilliant feels himself weak on any point, there is always 

above the vulgar herd. pupils are made thoroughly familiar with the a secret uneasiness, from which he cannot free 

Freed from this preoccupation, the player masterpieces of ancient and modern literature, himself. Let us take, for instance, a circuin- 
identifies himself more completely with the work and why in the learning of our art should that stance insignificant in appearance but which, 
he interprets ; he has a firmer grasp of its char- be neglected which is so useful and fruitful in occurring every day in teaching, acquires, for 
acter, its' style, its color — -in fact, he plays more others? • • this same reason, a real importance, 

artistically. In this study, when the taste is All good methods have some analogy in com- What will the inefficient player do (and it is 
refined, when the musical feeling is elevated and moo, and we should take from those in which we ]j Jj n0wn that execution fails quickly if not 
strengthened he can have more perfect command we daily appreciate the good results all that is k e p£ U p i-,,, practice) when his pupil requests 
over himself, can be absorbed, listen to the applicable to the education of pupils in our own him to play the piece that is the subject of the 
tone of this note, or watch the striking of that, art. We should constantly aim to instruct our i esson ? If he pleads his incompetency this 
can give himself entirely up, to restrain him- pupils, to inspire them with a taste for solid con fession will do serious harm to the prestige 
self, and become wrapped in what he plays, like learning ; for by this intelligent course, the so necessary to his authority as the master. He 
the actor in his r6le. To allow free plUy of the works of the great masters, the finest produc- caij? perhaps, excuse himself, by ingenious 
imagination, to bring out the melody that u felt tions of Mozart, of Chopin, or of Beethoven, eva si on s, without confessing his inability ; these 
in the soul* to permit the heart to be moved, to will be early and faithfully imprinted in their i} tt j e expedients may, indeed, succeed once, sev- 
aitain to the ideal of a fine interpretation, must memory, just as with many persons of cultivated era j times, perhaps, but the test is only delayed 
not the thought be disengaged from all outside minds, the memory fondly retains many an ode p U piJ will, some day, suspect the true mo- 
fetters? of Horace, many a fable of La Fontaine, many tj ve f or the refusal, and he will - try ’every way 

a A true artist should seek finish, purity, per- a fragment of Shakespeare, of Molifere, of Tasso, to fi n( j an occasion when his request cannot be 
Section, and it is easy to he convinced that- all or of "Victor Hugo. refused, and the teacher will then be obliged to 

this is impossible with the music before the — pj ay t p e piece^s best he can. • - 

eyes. If i‘ « lookrf at, it does injury; it is X. ’ Still fWther* difficulties may be presented, 

use ess 1 i is no oo a . can a teacher himself prudently give up If his execution is not up to the standard, will 

The cultivation of the memory, besides being the study op the piano? not a teacher expose himself to the danger, of 

I. e n ^ U81ca Acuities, carries Mj^. g su y ec f; j s 0 f greater importance than is falling in the opinion of his pupil, and*will the 
educational eV6D *** & generally thought ; and for want of its' serious latter find in his master that irreproachable 

Young- persons accustomed always to anuear consideration, many young teachers go astray equality, that purity, that precision, those 
xoung pe o > ‘ „ e a ways/o appear route arid often compromise their thousand things that have always been held up 

“ moaet - refarm y ^fr f" to re To the qaesdorc^TShTr safely as before hi ? In his experience, a 

give up the study of the piano? I do not hesi- pupil will make no account of the more solid 


to be heard in an 


playing from memoty there is no pretention give up the study of he piano? I do not hesi- [f 
LS. WhBtismoresimolenrn.tnral'then in late to answer emphatically. No. Many uncer- and 


- _ Whs»f is mnrp sjimrvlp nr natural Ylmn In taie u) answer eiupnaucuay, No. Many uncer- and brilliant qualities that constitute his pre- 

"> rngers even, ,lt i ceptor’s chief strength ; he will not admit that 

Ldv tSe^elf af he Sfno“o Th? « practiea -t of the ,v oh want of practice can in any way diminish skill, 

Ln e “ rtutK to Play ? If ahould be poin out to young teaehels, who and can ^ nothing in his teacher’s actual ex- 

bfto t a n >me un tc tl leeneml expects frequently, without any fixed aims or views, ecution sufficient to justify the reputation that 
success does i not come up o tne genera, e pecta . fc j^ e so I u tlon of many important questions be enjoys. Sometimes the report of this repu- 

i u " auitfunr ared? The muri^S that may arise, to chance, to -their friends, to tation does not precede the teacher; sometimes 
sTot,^ ^tZ eS jtion ol havirto other ak - ton es r lekv the qu - ■ to fortuitous circumstances may lead persons to 

ought, it tation of hav. to themselves. A teacher will never succeed him, who form an opinion based on the skill 

play, and in tins case, when there is evident solve inemseives. ve sucoeeu » f to Th FnoT-L -for- 

LonLuimr, o.JipL will w In m making a pupil appreciate the many resources ot tne performer alone, me Engnsn, tor 

hL nerhans the riMit of showing ffself of sound, the different effects of tone, the char- instance, will not admit, in their practical com- 
( lg ence > ip 8 P 6 rghto show g tse , Q f accentuation the variety of shadings if mon-sense, that one can teach a thing well, if 

SvLo* ^Srfwm m erWffiEn°a n „ S hfhtold?^. not’ unite example to prJS’pt, one is not skillful in doing it one’s self; and in 
give to this yontb.nl performers exhibition an . highly gifted will seize a their eyes, the teacher who never places his 

importance that noth.ng justifies. _ How many ? . ^ Hi*. it . when hands upon the piano will always be a little 


importance that nothing justifies. How many * P U P“ U V U Z g * lw:u . w,1 ‘ 8e,56 f a uZu IL TjHA will a, wavs £T little 

ridiculous incidents are often occasioned by this * hin 8 promptly upon simp y hearing it, when P° j P. . uat ; on a tocher to in- 

nnfttrinr.t.tem.iBin! it jo frArmenilMmialnirf n n, demonstration would be powerless. In his own suspected, in tins situation, a teacner, to in 
unfortunate music ! it is tret mtly misla d, o - teacher will discover a thousand spire confidence, should be in advance, and not 
one knows why or how; when it is at last found, practice a manner win uiscover a mousanu r invitation to make himself heard 

anrl means of smoothing away dry difficulties of wait tor an invitation to matte nimsen neara, 

,t must be unrolled and placeq upon the desk, :i whioh a feelincr of nersonal dio-nitv would nre- 


It is difficult for the player to turn the .leaves * “y “ 18 own 

... r . . J » 1 . 14 - Is* /Mhif mnnn 


must oe unrouea ana pmc^ upon u e uesa - ; To be sure an advam^d pupil which a feeling of personal dignity would pre- 

whrch is almost always insufficiently lighted, execution xo oc sure an auvancea mpu, s 

Ti miffinnlt fnr .dnvor tn turn the L™ aided by his own inteingence, may, little by vent mm trom accepting, or tnis invitation 
It is difficult to the player to tur to eav ^ many of these points for himself’ will be addressed to him with the idea alone of 

himself; he must depend upon the kindness of iitu e , nnci out many oi inese pouiis ior mmseii , j- to 

some other person, who ofte times does not know but often he will waste much time in seeking deanng away a doubt which is wounding to 

how to reada note of music, and who, through wha * experience might reveal to him with a his sel res)>ect as an artist 

a feeling of weak vanity, has not the courage word p . A ^ . wor ^ th f. Sltl f 1 . 0n a f ^ cl \ er > 

to mnffis his ignorance. This person places 8°/" as relates to style, the importance of a who, having but little tune to devote to his in- 

himsplf near the niano. and. hv his awkwardness, practical direction _ will be^ felt more strongly stru men t, desire to employ it to the greatest 


dness, 


*lts iH-ibLwi rcy^;. || 


al uable qualities dependent upon advantage. Here, only general advice can be 
id the artistic intelligence cannot given ; the care of deciding what is applicable 
are not demonstrable, but must 
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Tip; E E T XT T> E 


SECOND VOLUME NEAJtLY READY. 


HOI TO UNDERSTAND MIISIG, 


VOL. II. 


By W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

Price.' fl. 50. 

The second volume of “ How to Understand Music” 
will be found even more interesting and important than 
the first. It contains: — ’%%, 

Riohsrd Wagner : A Study of his Life, Ideal, .Style, and 
Ms Master Works. 

Heotor Berlioz. 

Franss Schubert. 

The Psychological Eolations of Music. 

The Tonal System Historically and Mathematically Con- 
sidered; Temperament. r 

The Tonic Sol-Fa. 

The Rationale of Piano Teaching, with Courses of Study 
by Mmes. Carreno, Rive-King, Messrs. Wm. Mason, B. J. 
Lange, C. B. Cady, Emil Liebling, Frederick Grant 
Gleason, and others. 

The Limits of Self-Culture in Music. 

A Sketch of Musical History, with especial reference to 
the Steps by which the .Art of Music has advanced in 
Different Countries and Periods, and the Causes Mainly 
Instrumental in Effecting each Step in Advance. 

Greek Drams, and its Relation to the Modern Musical 
Drama. 

In this volume Mr. Mathews has abandoned the object- 
lesson form, which proved so unattractive to the average 
reader of the first part of his first volume, and has taken 
in place of it a clear and comprehensive literary style, 
alike convenient to the casual reader and the student. 

The subject matter of the present volume, as will be 
seen from the titles, properly forms a sequel to that of 
the first volume, appealing to a higher -figt! more mature 
musical mind. The essays upon Berlioz and Schubert are 
little more extended than those of the first volume, but 
that upon Wagner and his works amounts to a thorough 
study of his entire career, and a just estimate of his actual 
achievements in the domain of art. It is, perhaps, not 
too much to say that this part of the new volume will be 
regarded by Wagner scholars as the most commendable 
part of it. The student will find the account of the four 
operas of the Niebelung Ring and of Parsifal among the 
most -interesting descriptions of these great works that 
have appeared in English. They are reprinted from the 
author’s letters to the Chicago Daily News, in 1884. A 
part of the essays embraced in the Wagner study were pub- 
lished in the unofficial programme book of the Chicago 
Musical Festival of 1884, and were read by many under 
the impression that they were translations from one of 
the best German writers. No less a judge than John 
Howard, after reading the work a second time, addressed 
a letter to Mr. Mathews, asking the name of the German 
writer, supposing it had been inadvertently omitted. 
They are wholly original. . * 

The three essays upon the Psychological Relations of 
Music, the Tonal System and the Tonic Sol-Fa, belong 
together, and constitute one of the most thorough popu- 
lar expositions of the mechanism of musical thinking 
that exists in the English language. These three sub- 
jects together occupy upwards of fifty large pages. 

The article upon the Rationale of Piano Teaching is a 
sequel to them, depending upon certain conclusions ar- 
rived at in the former essays, and illustrating the method 
of applying principles to musical education. The addi- 
tion of a large number of courses of study by prominent 
pianists will prove of interest to almost every reader. 

The essay upon Musical History is understood to be a 
sort of advance notice of the third volume of “ How to 
Understand Music,” upon which the author has already 
been engaged for more than two years. It i s in an advanced 
state of preparation, and will probably be completed 
within a year. It will take the place of a musical his- 
tory, giving in a single volume, the size of the first vol- 
ume of the same work, the substance of the entire course 
of musical history as given by Mr. Mathews in his lec- 
tures on musical history at the Chicago Musical College/ 
and as contained in the large works of Fetis, Naumann, 
Brendel, Ambros, and others. 

This second volume of Mr. Mathews’ work appeals to 
literary readers as well as the purely musical. For the 
latter it furnishes the most convenient summaries availa- 
ble upon the subjects of which it treats, handling them 
with a breadth and insight not usual in musical writing. 
For the general reader these same qualifies will prove 
equally acceptable. 

Wasted. — A. music clerk to take charge of the retail 
department of a large music house. None but the moBt 
experienced need apply. 

Address A. B. C., 

Care of Etude Office. 

Bound volumes of The Etude for 1887 are now ready. 
Price, $2.50 net, postpaid. 


TEACH EB’S 


POCKET METRONOME, 

SIRE, net HI ill 1 REXFEHSI 1 E. 



Price, Nickel-plated, 60 Cents, Net, Postpaid. 


Giving the correct J 

Maelzel Standard, together with the 
True Tempos of all the Dances. 

These instruments have been especially manufactured 
for The Etude, and will be sent as a premium to any one 
sending two subscribers. 

Address 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
17 , 0<L Chestnut Street. 


We have just published 

PR ACTIO 

DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF PIANO STUDENTS. 

BY ’ . 

IM6. F. JLu, RITTER. 


Price, 76 Cents, in Paper; 91.00 in Boards, 

A work of the greatest importance to students of har- 
mony and the piano-forte. There is no other work of 
this kind in our language, and we are sure that it will 
Occupy a distinguished place in our system of musical 
education. It takes thd- pupil over the whole ground of 
harmony. All the rules are covered in exercises of the 
most varied kind, to be played at the piano-forte. It is a 
good preparation for the art of composition and improvi- 
sation, calculated to incite the student to musical pro- 
duction. The work will help greatly to facilitate the 
young musician’s difficult task regarding the thorough 
study of harmony. 

• THEO. PRESSER, 

Publisher, . * - 

1704 Chestnut Street. 


DA OTYLIOlSr, 

FOB PIANO STUDENTS. 

A new invention of great practical value and real benefit to the Piano 
Player. 



ELEMENTARY PIANO INSTRUCTION. 

8T 

ALOYS HENKES. 

TRANSLATED BY S’. J. THOMPSON. 

•Price, IS €©§ite, 

A USEFUL PAMPHLET FOR EVERT TEAdHER> 

Address Publisher. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FRENCH PITCH. 

Large Size, A and C. 

Small Size, A and C. 

PRICE 40 CEMYS EACH. 

These have been especially manufactured for us. 

THEO, PRESSER, 


H a jRt CD TT jg 

iifci and Clock Repairing & !} Limited, 

^ chronometers/ 

&41EM0AR WATCHES, REPEATERS AND CHR0N06RAPHS, 

' ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS, MUSICAL BOXES. 

Dealer in Watefies, Sleeks and Jewelry, 
Repairing and adjusting a specialty. Orders by mail 
promptly attended to. 


3?HX jL« PA. 
(For reference apply to Publishers of The Etope.) 


President, Max Leckner, Secretary-Treasurer, JEf. S. Perkins, 

102 N. Alabama Street, 162 State Street, a 

Indianapolis, Ind. M Chicago, l|t. 

1878-1888. 

Misic Tillers’ National Aaiin, 

f%ELFTH ANNUAL MEETING, 

AT CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 

Tuesday , Wednesday, Thursday , Friday , 

July 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1888, 

Programing Committa*. 

Loo i* Maas, Botion. 

A . R. Parsons, Nmc Fork. 

Frederic W, Boot, Chicago . 

Examining Committee of Amm-kan CkmpenMismt, 

Calixa Lavallek, Otto Sinoik, 

165 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Albert A. Stanley, 

■14 Pallas Street, Providence, R, I. 

OURSPHAMiY 

By GEO. H. HOWARD, A. M. 

FBICJE, fl.SO. 


Executive Committee. 
Amy Fay, Chicago . 

Henry B. Roney, Chiea > 
Dm. F. Zikgteld, 


A 

ji 


Easily Understood. Interesting. Thorough. Adapted fort short court# 
or for an extended period of study. A great saving af 
time to teachers. A reai help to students. 


This work is being received with great favor, and is already intro- 
duced in Several of the best conservatories in thif. country. In pamphlet 
form it has had a large sale, and now that it is completed, it seems sure 
to take a leading place among works on Harmony. 

limple explanations, short sentences and plain language throughout 


are features whii 


hemselves to teachers and students. 


To strengthen the fingers. 

To improve the touch. 

To ensure flexibility and rapidity. 

To give correct position of the hand. 

To save time and a vast amount of labor. 

Price, $3.60, Net. 

Unqualified endorsement of leading artists and teachers, among whom 
are S. B. Mills, Dr. Louis Maas, Madame Rive-Kino, W. H. Shek- 
wood, Robert Goi.nnr.CK, Carlyle Petkrsilea, etc., etc. 

Send for circular giving detailed information. 

Address THEODORE PREMER. 


It will lead students not only to a theoretical acquaintance with Har- 
mony, but also to become able to distinguish intervals, chords, progres- 
sion and-treatments by ear as readily as with the eye. 

By means of an agreeable variety of exercises the Interest of the 
course is well sustained. It will not be found dry by any careful stu- 
dent. Many of the exorcises are decidedly novel in a text* book of this 
kind, never having appeared before. 

The book will bo found interesting and helpful in every way to the 
I teacher and the pupil. It is also rich in suggestions for general im- 
provement and in reviews. In advanced study it will be found invalu- 
able. 

I The conviction of its excellence will strengthen as it is 
used, and it is safe to predict that this will prove the most 
popular work on Harmony yet published. 

Addr©$® 


W ANTED. — Firsi-ehsM music teacher would like to open a School 
for Music and German and French (other branches not ex- 
cluded) for four to five months during this coming summer, in 
some summer resort- or in private family. Mountain region preferred. 
References exchanged. Address Miss G. SCHUMANN, Etude Qrnc*, i 


THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 

1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ANTED. — A Summer Engagement. An experienced teacher of 
piano and theory , a member of The American College of Musi* 
iaus, will accept a situation in a good summer school. 

Address 8. P., care Xus JStura, Phils, 




TBy Benjamin Cross, Jr 


The mmm of the notes. 

The vartouvSSys in which made is written. 

The different kinds of time. 

Practice in musical fractions. 

The easiest way to learn to read music. 

Ton learn, while playing an Interesting game. 

It la readily learned, even by children. 

Time devoted to playing this game is not wasted, m in most games. 
A splendid game for evening parties. 

A new departore— entirely unlike any other game. 


the rudiments of mudo, even if not 

ginnew and advanced alike. 

will find It to their advantage to play 

I !«*»»» 


The book contains 


ccoupta 
a jmge 


3SS SNOWFLAKE, 

Op Beyond the icebergs, 

A NSW OGMIQ OPERA IN THREE ACTS, 

WITH ORIGINAL WORDS AND MUSIC, 

Complete Libretto can be fnxmsbed on application 


New + Lessons + in + Harmon 


“ We know no other work in which a musical student can learn so 
much about harmony in fifty pages of text and example® for exer- 
cise.” — Th* Nation, New York. 

This work la baaed on the ideas of Dr. Huoo Biem jink, mm! hs# m 
sn appendix his lecture on “ The Nature of Harmony.” 

“ A careful perusal (of this) will enable students to tee clearly the 
drift of modern speculation in music.” — Th* Nation. 

Dr. BJenann, “ The gw>*te*t living magical theorist.”— Tim Nation. 


Zeckver letronom 


very simple' in construction and 
can not get out of order. 


Philad’a Musical Academy, 


PBJUBZIPHIA, 


MUSICAL GAME. 


k SPLEKID GAME FOR EVERY HOME. 

This game cosaakts of cards, on which ths different note* and rests 
are printed, omucm every card. After a number are .distributed among 
the players, the cards are played in succession and added together as 
they are played until the value of a whole note is reached shen it 


whole note is reached, when it 


counts one for tho person who played the last card and completed the 
whole note. This gives a general idee, only. Full directions, with 
rule* for a number of different games, table®, showing ths notes, rests, 
keys, Ac., accompany the game. 

Those "earning to play the Pi^no, Organ, Violin, or any other instru- 
ment; those who sing; those who wish to read music faster; in fact, ail 
who am interested In music, need this charming game. 

it* a i at. t_ _ a. a a_ 


5 th 3 SBITIOW* 

PIANO PRIMER 

By He J!>s ALHEK> 

A systematic and clear explanation of the 
Fundamental Principles of 

PIANO-FORTE PLAYING. 

This work forms a part of the course necessary 
to receive a degree from the American College of 


Endorsed "by the leading pianists and teachers. 


uhess Instruments have been before the Public for nearly 
fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 

U N PUR CH ASE D PRE-EMINENCE, 

Which establishes them as 

UN EQUALED 


— IN— 


is, foiici, IitiisMi, ai BiraMtj 


1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPENGLER^ 


Wi, KNABE * CO„ 

*04 & Wi lalten Street, BALTIMORE, 


System ol Technic, counterpoint and canon 


FOR WE PIANO-FORTE. 


Jl 1ST PUBLISHED. 


calculated to arouse new interest _ and enthusiasm, and 
point oat the road to higher and nobler possibilities. 

While the aim has been to set before the player 
new and interesting matter, yet the mors important 
facts are constantly kept in the foreground, to wits — 


to develops the weaker fingers, and .to equalize the 
touch, to create an independence of execution, to ac- 
custom fingers and hands alike to every possible posi- 
tion in all major and minor keys, and to cultivate the 
mind as well as the fingers. 


By ALBERT W. BORST. 

PEMIK, 1© Cts. 

Some good advice for every one studying the piano. 

WHAT SHALL WE PLAY. 

By GAEL REINECKE. 
misnsT as ©is. 

Lettera from & renowned musician and teacher to a lady- 

NHTURE+OF + HHRMONY. 

By Da. HUGO KIEMANN. 

(Saoond Edition.) Mffi, 88 Ctm. 

An exposition of some modern ideas of Harmony. 

METHOD OF STUDY. 

By CL A. MACOROf JE. 

Among tho many tonics treated in this little pamphlet 
are “On a good touch,” “Repose in playing,” “Magnetism 
in playing,” etc., etc. Price, 10 cents. 

c&jMnmk mm 

for 

MUSIC TEACHERS. 

By E. M. SEFTON. 

Price, - - SO Cents* 

i 


Price, One Dollar. Post-paid. 

It is well known that many of oar most valuable works on musical 
theory are rendered almost useless to the average student, being posi- 
tively incomprehensible by reason of the labored and careless style in 
which they are written. Especially is this true of translations of Sen 
man text-books. These books may be characterized by their long and 
involved sentences, ambiguities without number, and sometimes entire 
periods that express nothing whatever. Especially is this true of our 


scholars, and yet written evidently long after they had forgotten the 
glow and easy steps by which they themselves arrived at their conclu- 
sions. 

The author of this new work thoroughly believes in taking the timid 
student of the musical art by the hand and leading him gently, by easy 
steps, to the heights of Parnassus. 

It is with pleasure that we announce this new book on counterpoint, 
written originally in the English language. It clearly marks out all 
the student’s work for him, and assigns him his definite writing exer- 
cises in each chapter. These tasks being Indicated in their proper 
place, the student may not be in doubt as to Ms work for a moment 

HISfOM Of PMO-fOBfl 1 UEIC. 

By J. C. FILLMORE. 

“Mr. Fillmore deserves the thanks of th® musical people for ..aving 
written a very readable book oa an interesting subject. * * * Shows 
an intelligence rare among English writers on aijsfejy>pic4” — Th* Na- 
tion, New York. 

“We most cordially recommend this little volume as being thoroughly 
Interesting and most useful to all who desire to study the subject of 
which it treats. — The Athenaeum, London, England. 

Endorsed by all the leading pianists and teachers of America. 

Wa Present a Few Communications out of Many Received : 

“ As one reiids It the wonder grows how so small a book could be 
made to contain so much good information.” — W. S. B. Mathews. 

“ It is worthy of very high commendation." — D r. Wi. Mason. 

“ I can only express myself in the highest terms of praise concerning 
It.” — D r. Louis Maas. 

“I wish every one of my pupils to read and study this work.” — W*. 
H. Shkrwood. 

“It is a mins of valuable information for the student, and should be 
in the hands of everyone interested in music.” — H. Clabincs Eddy. 

“ It is an extremely well- written and instructive work, and should, 
in my judgment, be in the hands of every earnest piano student.” — 
Dudley Buck. 

“ I consider it a very valuable work, and one that ought to be in the 
library of every student of the piano.”— Mss. Jcma Bivd-KiMO. 

“ The book is well adapted to teaching, and I shall gladly introduce 
it to my pupils.” — E mil Likbi.sng. 

“An excellent work.” — A my Fay. 

“livery piano pupil ought to read it.”— R ichard Zickwxk. 

“Will prove a great aid to all earnest students.” — H. A. Clark*. 

“The author is evidently master of his subject.” — J ohn S. Dwight. 

INSTRUCTION BOOK 

IX THS 

NATURAL, ART OF SINGING. 

A newly -devised Method for Teaching Singing Schools and Training 
Choirs. 64 pages, for 81.50 per dosen. Sample mailed, on receipt of 
fifteen cents, by the 

4&nmOM POBL1SHIWCS CO., . - 

MILTON yNOMTBUM B SUL AND CO.) f PA. 

THE NATURE OF HARMONY: 


.5 






Recognized by leading musicians as the most tcffintific and perfect appliance ever brought before the musical world for preparing the hand to overcome all technical 
difficulties. It is not a dumb keyboard, but a scientific instrument, founded upon important physiological principles, and has the advantage of exercising details of the 
hand’s mechanism which, derive too little development by keyboard exercise to enable them to contribute their important functions in the production of the many qualities 
of touch and general mastery of technique which is needed for advancement in piano playing. It gives relief from monotonous exercises at the piano, by the attainment 
of physical results rapidly produced, and has received the approval of medical men as being founded on scientific principles, and reducing the physiological side of piano 
playing to a systematic and intelligible basis. ' 

\For a perfect technique, the muscles of the fingers, hands and arms must be entirely under the control of the will-power. At the piano, the attention is necessarily apt to 
be draw* away from the muscular action to the musical effect produced, thereby only indirectly training the muscles. Gymnastic exercises, on the contrary, are more apt 
to direct the whole attention to the mental efforts necessary to satisfactorily bring about the complicated nervous and muscular actions which are required for each controlled 
movement Of, a finger or wrist. Many eminent pianists testify that one half-hour with the Technicon is equal to two hours of technical exercises at the piano. 

VALUABLE TESTIMONY' FROM L EAD ING- PROFESSORS AND EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 

„ Strongly Beeommenicd fo» use In Conservatories and Srftools, as 14 Effects a ©«*e®t Saving' >*n West* and 'feuw of 

“I fully concur in the truthlti! solutions of the problems ^ St. Maby*s Academy, Notre Dame, Indiana, 

which piano players will have to thank-you and your invention, dt ! H W©1»¥© published the Technicon In this year’s prospectus 

.he Technicon for in a superlative degre$^fts soon m they are j||jjjjJ| • aj of the Academy* mud recommend it to other communities b©~ 

■Jble to know its v^lue* The results gained by. myself and pa- side oar own* m we find it fully answers the purposes claimed 

fie fromoYer two years’ experience with it are hot. only highly - . >, _ for it. Yon may place as in your list of endorsers of the Tech- 

atigf&ctory* but I find its advantages constantly increasing.” jUKNBkk ^ " slcon with our ©stare satisfaction*” 

WM. H. SHERWOOD £ II > MMk SISTEE M. ELIZABETH, 

Dirceir&M of Mmio Dcp'i. 

IjObbtto Abbkt, Toronto, Canada. 
"Wa have adopted the Technicon in all onr academies, with 
much profit v 

SISTEE M. MARGARITA, 

Uirectrma of Mmic Dcp'i. 

Migg PoBTSE’g <k Mag. Dow’s School, farmington, Conn. 
“We have been using the Brotherhood Technicon at the 
school for more than a year past, and it is now my intention to 
adopt it permanently for ail the piano students of my depart- 
ment. Please, therefore, send as six more of your valuable in- 
struments. It is aa indispensable aid to those who aspire to 
overcome technical difficulties, as U prodtmm rsmsitt which hoy- 
hoard «cerdm it mcapabb of giving. ” 

BERNARD BOEKSLMAN, 

Mmfcxd Director. 

Smith. College or Music, Northampton, Mags. 
“Please send me another Technicon, which will make a 
dozen I have introduced into my practice rooms within two 
months. I have no hesitation in recommending a half-hour 
with the Technicon aa a full equivalent for two hours of the 
most faithful practice of finger exercise® upon the piano for 
_ development os every fundamental quality of touch.” 

W. S. B. MATHEWS. BENJ. C. BLODGETT. 

— numnnnnuur , 

In Black Walnut, ~$22. 50. In Mahogany, $27.00. Discount to Teachers. Send for Circulars. 

N. B.— -Important Work for Pianists.-— The mechanism of the hand and arm analyzed and explained by means of diagrams, with explanatory notes, showing which 
muscles are brought into action for each particular movement of the arm, wrist or fingers. Invaluable to teachers for showing pupils which muscles should be used, and 
which should be kept quiescent, for producing the movements involved at the keyboard. Price, 75 cents. To Teachers, 60 cents. Send stomps. 

address J. BROTHERHOOD, Ho. 6 West Fourteenth Street, Mew York , N. fV 


“The Technicon is calculated to revolutionize all hitherto 
known modes of preparing the physical organization to obey 
the player’# will. For some time past, a part of every lesson in 
my music room has consisted of “ Technicon Drill,” and with 
the happiest results, mental and muscular. It is, in reality, a 
‘ thinking machine,’ so unerringly does it guide the student's 
thoughts into right channels. ” 


This invention wsa highly .commended by f-tie late Anf M 
Liszt, in .the presence Of prominent pianists at his home, ia 
Weimar. 


“1 regard &s TectolcQ-n as very helpful to piano players.” 

•WM. MASON. 

w AH thinking pianists will find the Technicon a wonderful 
help in preparing the hand tfe grasp easily all technical diffi- 
culties. ” 

S. B. MILLS. 

“ Fifteen minutes’ exercise with the Technicon will give re- 
sults equal to at least an hour's practice at the piano, and with 
great economy of nerve," 


P i J f 3 LI ISA I i C ) t 4 


Emerson’s Anthems of Praise. $1.00 1 per doz. , $9.00 
Perkins’ Anthem Harp. $1.26 ; per doz., $12.00. 
American Anthem Boob. $1.25 ; per d<jz., $12.00. 

Order with Ditson’s imprint. 

Dressler’s Sacred Selections. $1.50 ; per doz , $13.50, 
Laos Be©. Henshaw. $1.00; per doz., $9.00. 
Santorat* Palmer & Trowbridge. $1.00; per doz., $9.00. 
Yes Landis. Ernst Leslie. $1.00; per doz., $9.00. 
Bows’ Responses and Sentences. 

80 ets. ; per doz., $7.20 

Perkins’ Easy Juntfaems. $1.00 j per doz., $9.00. 

And many others. 

Please sAbA for Lists and Descriptions. 


Faithful and Successful School Teachers use the Best 
Books, without regard to the Interests of authors or pub- 
lishers ; and are great patrons of Ditson & Cods care- 
fully made books, compiled by the best talent. 

For lists and descriptions, please correspond. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Kindergarten Chimes, $1.25. Kate D. Wiggin. A 
Manual and Song Book for Kindergartners. 

Songs and Games for tattle Ones, $2.00. Gertrude 
Walker and Harriet S. Jenks. 138 of the sweetest 
of sweet Songs. 

Kindergarten Plays. Richter. 80 cts. 

PRIMARY. The Youngest Note Readers. 

American School Music Readers. Book 1, 35 cts. 

Gems for Little Singers, 30 cts. Emerson A Swayne. 

INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR. 

United Voices, 60 cts., and Song Bells, 60 cts., both 
by L. O. Emerson, and the first just out. 

THE HIGHER SCHOOLS. 

Laudanum, $1.00. A Hymnal for Ladies’ Colleges. 
By Profs. Kendrick and Ritter, of Vassar. 

Royal Singer, 60 cts. L. 0. Emerson. For Adult 
Singing Classes and High Schools. 

Song Greeting, 60 cts. L. O. Emerson. Refined and 
Beautiful Part Songs. 


are not satisfied with singing “ as it happens,” but take 
pains, by classes and rehearsals, to prepare their young 
singers for solos and- choruses, for Sunday and for festi- 
val singing. For such schools Ditson & Co. provide 
the best music by the best composers. 


©BttDltEM’g IIABIM. 

30 cts., $3 per dozen. Abbey and Munger. The newest 
book, full of very sweet songs, well fitted to succeed their 
other successful books. 

VOICES OF PRAISE, 

40 cts., $4.20 per dozen. Rev. Chaa. L. Hutchins. A 
handsome book of great merit and highly recommended. 
Dignified yet brilliant hymns and tunes. 

MEW SPIRITUAL SONGS. 

35 cts., $3.60 per dozen. Rev. E. A. Hoffman and J. II. 
Tenney. More than 60,000 sold. New edition, con- 
densed and improved. 

SOM® WORSHIP. 

35 cfS-, $3.60 per dozen. L. O. Emerson and W. F. 
Sher win, both distinguished “Sunday-school composers.” 

8IlftM(NG ©I THE Wil. 

35 cts., $3.60 per doZep. Jewett and Holbrook. 

SONGS Of -PROMISE. 

85 cts., $3.60 per dozen. Hoffmann and Tenney. 

Why not send for specimen copies (mailed for retail 
price), or for specimen pages (free)? 


CHOBC8 as 

Emerson’s Chorus Book. $1 00. 

Perkins’ Glee and Chores Book. $1.00," \ 
Apograph. Zerrahn. $1.00. 

Concert Selections. Emprson. $1.00. 

Also the Choruses of the Oratorios. (See Lists.) 
Cantatas (Classic), as Mendelssohn’s Christas. 40 cts.; 
Rheinberger’s Christoforus, $1.00 ; Three Holy Chil- 
dren, Stanford, $1.00 ; Fair Mehisina, Hofmann, 75 
cts.; Wrefk -of the Hesperus, Andeyton, 36 eta.; 
Battle of the Huns, Zoilner, 80 cts. 

Cantatas (Scenic). Joseph’s Bondage, Chadwick, $1.00 ; 
Ruth and Naomi, Damrosch, $1.00 ; Rebecca, Hodges 
(easy), 65 cts.; Esther, Bradbury (easy), 50 cts. 

Also more than a hundred Masses* containing the best 
and sweetest of sacred music. ' 

ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


Specimen Copies of any of the above books mailed, pest 
free, for the price here given. 


O. DITSON & CO., Boston, Masi 

■ 

a H. BXTSOf & CO., 867 Broadway, lew York. J. E. B1TS01 & CQ., 1228 Chestnut St., I 




